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Films Art? 


What art films exist? where can | get 
them? how much do they cost? how long 
do they run? who made them and when? 
how well do they cover their subjects? 


“FILMS 


latest publication of The American Federation 
of Arts, will answer all these and other ques- 
tions. Edited by William McK. Chapman, Cura- 
tor of Films, Addison Gallery of American 
Arts, with an introduction by Francis Henry 
Taylor, Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Films on Art lists and appraises over 450 films 
—from simple “how-to-do-its” to critical sur- 
veys of modern painting. 


Films on Art also contains useful articles by 
authorities in the field: Iris Barry, former Direc- 
tor, Film Library, Museum of Modern Art; 
Charles D. Gaitskell, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Province of Ontario; H. W. Janson, Chair- 
man, Art Department, Washington Square 
College, New York University; Patrick T. Mal- 
one, Director of Film Programs, Chicago Art 
Institute; Perry Miller, Director, Film Advisory 
Center; and Arthur Knight, film critic. 


Clothbound; 40 halftones and 1 color plate. 
Fully indexed by subject. Price $4 ($3.20 to 
AFA members). Order from: 


DEPT. FN 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
of ARTS 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 28, New York 
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FOR EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Perfect for classroom visual instruction and enter- 
tainment. Light, compact, easy to move about, set 
up, and operate. Brilliant screen image is easy on 
the eyes and captures immediate attention. 


PHOTOGRAPHY... 
| teaches, trains, entertains 


Make the Most 
of Your 
Color Slides 


THE KODASLIDE PROJECTOR, 
MODEL 2A 3 


Gives Brilliant Performance 
For Small Group Showings 


With the Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A, you put your 
slides on the screen with an extra measure of clarity and 
dramatic realism—give them maximum effectiveness for 
sales presentations, training, education, and entertain- 
ment. Light, compact, and easy to carry, it’s the ideal 
projector for small audience showings. 

Ultra-sharp, sparkling projection is assured by a 
Lumenized optical: system for increased light transmis- 
sion and even illumination. Quick, easy lens barrel 
focusing and a built-in elevating mechanism make this 
projector a pleasure to operate. What’s more, your trans- 
parencies are fully protected by heat-absorbing glass and 
adequate ventilation. 

Durably constructed with a die-cast aluminum case, the 
Model 2A Kodaslide Projector is designed for long, 
trouble-free service. A 5-inch //3.5 lens blows up your 
2 x 2-inch transparencies to 84-inch screen images. Price, 
$52.80. Carrying case with a shielded 10 x 10-inch 
screen inside the case lid, $15. Projector remains in case 
during slide presentation. See this truly outstanding pro- 
jector at your nearest Kodak Audio-Visual dealer’s or 
mail the coupon for complete information to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


_ Prices subject to change without notice and include Federai 
Tax where applicable. : 


115 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. | 


Please send me complete information on “The Kodaslide | 
Projector, Model 2A.” | 
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rp po Color 


the sit in 
States 


‘* by Clarence W. Sorensen 


A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


12 strips now ready 


Each strip is a useful teaching instrument by itself, cor- 
relating history and geography with other fields of 
knowledge which contribute to the child’s understanding 
of the people, the resources, the problems, and the inter- 
relationships of a region. 


ARTWORK BY MILO WINTER 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of the geography series, 


for full information write te Man in His World. 


Silver-Burdett Department AVF 


For National Mental Health Week 
— May 4-10 — 
McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS 


Announces the distribution of two 
new films of high discussion value. 


THE HIGH WALL 


The case study of a young bigot and the home 
and outside forces that made him that way. 


Produced under the joint sponsorship of the 
ADL, the State of Illinois Departments of Public 
Instruction and Public Welfare, and the Colum- 
bia Foundation, San Francisco. 


NATION'S MENTAL HEALTH 


A new March of Time film that provides a gen- 
eral survey of the problem, modern treatments 
and the work of the National Association of 
Mental Health. 


Write for descriptions HW and NMH (MOT ) 


Text-Film Dept. — McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36 
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VICTOR KAYFETZ PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
P, voducers of Motion Pictures and Slide 


— for education, industry, fund-raising, 
international relations, training, television 


We Have Served: 
E C A (now, Mutual Security Agency) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Westinghouse Corporation 

General Motors 

Institute of Life Insurance 

United Nations 

Western Electric 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
American Bible Society 

National Tuberculosis Association 

U. S. Army and Navy 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Cunard Line 

Jewish Education Committee* 


Presentation techniques range from the dramatic story 
and to of-ecreen narration, 
even to captioned silents . 


Subjects treated have run the gamut from Aesop’s Fables 
to fluorescent lamps, pancake diesels, taxi-ing techni- 
ques, underwater life, vitamins, women in industry... 


VICTOR KAYFETZ PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


130 East 56th STREET, New York City 22 
* See page 13, this issue. 


Cut Out This Coupon Now 
and Mail It To— 


FILM NEWS 
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No. 21 in the series, We Use Film In Our Program 


AMERICAN NURSES USE FILMS— 


-and help to make them too... 


By KATHRYN LINDEN 
Consultant, ANA Audio-Visual Program 


TS public is inclined to associate 
the nurse with starched uniform 
of blue or white—a personification of the 
hospital, the public health service, the 
healing arts. The nurse is all of this. And 
yet she is something more. The Ameri- 
ean nurse is a vital person, alert to the 
demands of the times, increasingly an 
active member of community and country, 
an important factor in world health. 

So it is natural that the American nurse 
has recognized the importance of films: 
clinical films for classroom instruction, 
general films for in-service education, 
local meetings and national conventions. 
The range of films used is wide. Beyond 
the basic health films, there is a growing 
interest in films on social studies, mental 
health, community and national problems 
(such as the fight against cancer or nar- 
cotics), human relations, the international 
scene. 

Professional nurses 


in the United 


States are organized for service. Over 


173,000 are members of the American 
Nurses Associations, a federation of state 
nurses’ associations established in 1896 
to raise standards. Others belong to The 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, which includes in its member- 
ship both professional nurses and com- 
munity-minded citizens, and which works 
directly with community and national 
health projects throughout the country. 
The National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, whose members include the faculty 
and administrators of schools of nursing, 
have done much to set educational stand- 
ards in the profession. Working together 
through the years, these associations have 
achieved tremendous gains for the wel- 
fare both of the profession and of the 
public. Like other nursing activities, the 
film program is soundly organized with 
the cooperation of these organizations. 


LOOKING BACK 


The earliest approach to the use of 
films may seem a little startling. In 1916 
The American Journal of Nursing carried 
an article by Ernest A. Dench entitled 
“Motion Pictures for the Insane,’ which 
recommended films “both for the afflicted 
and those who care for them,” comedies 
preferred. The idea took root. A second 


From 
KEEPERS 
OF THE 
LAMP 


(see page 8) 


Executive Secretary: Ella Best, R.N. 


Founded: September 1896 


specialized publications. 


Headquarters: 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


President: Mrs. Elizabeth K. Porter, R.N., professor of nursing and director of 
advanced programs in nursing education, Western Reserve University 


Consultant, Audio-Visual Program: Kathryn Linden 


Membership: 173,000 through districts and state nurses’ associations in 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
Purpose: To foster high standards of nurse practice and to promote the welfare 

of nurses to the end that all people may have better nursing care. 
Publications: American Journal of Nursing, official publication of the American 

Nurses’ Association, which has the largest voluntary paid circulation of 

any professional magazine in the world; PR News from Your ANA; and 


article in 1918 by the same author reveals 
that the Ohio State Hospital at Massilon 
had conducted a successful series of films 
to entertain hospital patients, and the 
author urges a similar program for other 
hospitals. The article then goes on to 
offer some refreshing suggestions: “For- 
merly a tablecloth or bed sheet was used, 
but science has now brought out many 
different screens. The best costs about 
one dollar and a half a foot.” Sound is 
important too: “Without music, motion 
pictures are divested of much of their 
charm, and while an orchestra of several 
pieces is best, one can get along satis- 
factorily with a piano.” But especially 
interesting in terms of today is a refer- 
ence to labor: “If there is a man on the 
staff of employees who is well versed in 
electricity, he could easily become an ex- 
pert operator. If he is the right sort of 
man, he will not object to doing two or 
three hours overtime of an evening, or 
perhaps his hours at regular work can 
be curtailed.” 

By the late 1930’s, nurses were using 
films in the classroom, and there is oc- 
easional mention of films at health in- 
stitutes and special meetings. The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 


KATHRYN LINDEN was for seven years Assistant in the Department of Education at the Metropolitan 
Museum of. Art; then, Audio-Visual Director of the East and West Association and chairman of its 
Committee on Films, which arranged film programs in connection with lecture courses co-sponsored 
by East-West and -Town Hall. Miss Linden was also co-producer on THROUGH CHINA‘S 
GATEWAY, a sound filmstrip series narrated by Pearl Buck. As first official Audio-Visual Consultant for 
the American Nurses Association, Miss Linden is particularly competent to report on ANA‘s a-v ways. 


March 1952 


Nursing and the National League of 
Nursing Education began issuing source 
lists and oceasional reviews; the League 
announced a film library in 1939. First 
use of films at a biennial convention came 
in 1944. First annotated list of Selected 
Films and Sidefilms for Nursing Educa- 
tion, published by Indiana University, 
was compiled in 1949 by Loretta E. Heid- 
gerken, R.N., who for years had pioneered 
the use of films in nursing education. 

But the occasional publication of re- 
views and source lists was not enough. 
The great difficulty lay in the lack of 
sereening facilities. Hospitals and or- 
ganizations in outlying districts could not 
see motion pictures before putting them 
on their programs. Films were chosen 
by catalogue description or shown at 
State and national conventions by pres- 
sure of commercial exhibitors. Sometimes 
these films were good, more often they 
did not suit the purposes of the meeting. 
Catalogue descriptions were not always 
dependable and pictures even of impor- 
tant producers, especially in the indus- 
trial field, were not always found to be of 
great stature. So it happened too often 
that nurses who had traveled hundreds of 
miles to attend a convention important to 
their service, found themselves wasting 
precious time to look at a mediocre pic- 
ture whose title had promised an essential 
contribution. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Unesco Technical Program 


A° part of Unesco’s program of Tech- 
nical Assistance for Economie Devel- 
opment, J. Wallace Page, on leave from 
his post with the U. S. Navy, will act as 
adviser to the Burmese Ministry of Edu- 
eation at Rangoon, on problems connected 
with the training of teachers for schools 
in urban areas. Mr. Page will also assist 
in the production of educational films, 
according to word received from the U. S. 
National Commission for Uneseo. Mr. 
Page is enroute to his one year mission. 

Since 1951 Mr. Page has been educa- 
tional adviser to the head of the A-V 
Training Aids Section of the U. S. Navy’s 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Pre- 
viously he directed the education depart- 
ment of Films, Inc. (NYC). A graduate 
of Columbia University, he has taught 
at Columbia, Ohio State and Syracuse 
Universities. As director of the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences in Baltimore from 
1940-42 he was instrumental in setting 
up the Academy’s program of science 
popularization. 


MSA—Burma Production Plans 
4 be: Burmese Government has signed 


a two-year contract with Louis de 
Rochemont Associates (NYC) to produce 
four documentary films dealing with 
Burma’s projects in the fields of health, 
agriculture,, industry, education, and in- 
formation, with the approval of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, (formerly ECA). 

The U. S. Mutual Security Agency will 
advance $260,000 through its Special 
Technical and Economie Mission, and local 
eurrency costs in Burma will be paid in 
rupees by the Burmese Government and 
the Burmese private film industry. 

MSA pointed out that the Burma 
program—typical of its Southeast Asia 
activities—is a “self-help” program. It 
provides a large volume of technical as- 
sistance—“know-how” and “show-how”— 
and relatively small amounts of dollars 
and equipment. The program acts as a 
sparkplug, helping the Burmese govern- 
ment to solve major problems of public 
health, agricultural production, native 
industry and illiteracy. It helps to reorient 
and rehabilitate demobilized soldiers and 
guerrillas, amnestied political offenders 
and unemployed youth of this war-torn 
nation by offering them useful employ- 
ment and by utilizing their labor and 
skills for national projects. 

Jules Bucher, son of a former president 
of Beirut College in Syria and one of 
America’s top documentary cameramen- 
directors, will act as general manager for 
de Rochemont, aided by Victor Jurgens, 
a specialist in Far Eastern film journal- 
ism, and Kay Norton, former commander 


in the U. S. Navy and a photographie 
officer. 
Page Six 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


e AUSTRALIA e 


SECOND FESTIVAL SUCCESSFUL 


1953 EVENT TO BE INTERNATIONAL 


HE 1952 Film Festival held at the 

little Victorian mountain village of 
Olinda late in January met with sub- 
stantial support, and represented a very 
real measure of achievement. Organized 
by the Australian Council of Film So- 
cieties, this was the second festival ever 
held in Australia. (Newport, New South 
Wales, saw the first in January of last 
year). More than 900 persons attended, 
many of whom—unable to obtain accom- 
modation in the unexpectedly overtaxed 
Festival town—drove out from Melbourne 
daily. 

Highlight of the Olinda Festival was 
the presentation of the Commonwealth 
Jubilee film awards, and the opportunity 
thus provided for all those interested to 
see the winning films. These included 
MIKE AND STEFANI (Film Division, Dept. 
of the Interior for the Dept. of Immigra- 
tion—considered by the judges to be out- 
standing among all the films entered) ; a 
charming Srx Minutes WitTH NATURE 
(W. G. Nichols, Melbourne); and a fine 
documentary THE InNvistBLE Line (Film 
Division, Dept. of the Interior for the 
Postmaster-General’s Dept.). The awards 
were presented by the Minister for the 
Interior and for Works and Housing, 
Mr. W. S. Kent Hughes, at a memorable 
evening ceremony in the Olinda School 
grounds where a large projection box and 
screen, complete with are illumination, had 
been specially erected. Two school win- 
dows formed deep oblongs of amber, and 
bulbs flashed as the photographers did 
their job on the people coming up to 
claim the awards. It was the first time 
Australia had entered the “Oscar” field, 
and therefore quite an occasion. 

The Festival’s most exciting moments 
for those interested in films as an art 
form were probably experienced during 
the screening of LA BELLE ET LA BETE; 
Robert J. Flaherty’s magnificent Lovuts- 
IANA Story, and some of the experiment- 
als from France and Italy—among these, 


A LESSON IN GEOMETRY—Italian, 
with English narration—is for eyes 
and minds too accustomed to regu- 
larity to realize that nature’s forms 
are rarely regular but are none- 
theless examples of mathematical 
9 A relationship with abstract 
art is then established, and exam- 
ples of the work of some outstand- 
ing exponents are shown. The lesson 
would seem to be that “calculation 
and the creative coincide,” in na- 
ture so why not in man. (Photo, 
courtesy Lux Film, 1501 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., distributors of the film). 


HENRI Rovusskav, a study of the life of 
the Primitivist painter as seen through 
his pictures. An attentive audience savored 
every second of this 16-minute French 
production, whose story is directed with 
consummate skill through the telling, 
flexible voice of the commentator. Two 
short Italian films, obtained from Lux 
Studios (N. Y. C.)—ExpErteNnce or Cus- 
IsM and LESSON IN GEOMETRY — were 
others eliciting a delighted audience re- 
sponse. The Lesson in particular, play- 
ing on geometric shapes and forms, has 
all the formal beauty of a sonnet or 
fugue. 

Scientific films found a solid and inter- 
ested following at their particular ses- 
sions, as did the film appraisal class. In 
assessing the films shown, a_ teacher 
visualized questions which could arise in 
class presentation; an amateur film-maker 
mentioned technical points; and someone 
else revealed himself as most moved by 
the aesthetic considerations. 


Other Festival business was the annual 
meeting of the Council, the showing of 
films not otherwise available, and formal 
and informal discussion aimed at further- 
ing interest in films. 

The program was ambitious and well- 
planned. Men with long experience in the 
film industry say the Festival proved one 
of the most important occasions in Aus- 
tralian film history. Without doubt, it was 
a most stimulating affair. 

Following its success the Australian 
Council of Film Societies will hold an 
international film festival at the same 
time next year in Canberra, the national 
capital. The Council will conduct an inter- 
national film competition this year, and 
entries will be judged at the Festival. An 
early announcement on conditions is ex- 
pected, and those interested are advised 
to consult the Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau (for the United States, at 
636 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.). 


| 
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e ISRAEL e 
Progress Within, Gifts Help - 


TS American. Council on Audio- 
Visual Education in Israel reports 
that Mr, Fritz Blumenthal, (Supervisor 
of the A-V Center, Ministry for Education 
and Culture, Office of Visual Aids, 
Hakirya, Israel) has a new assistant. Pro- 
fessor Rieger, formerly of Hebrew Uni- 
versity, replaces Dr. Ben-Jehuda as 
Director General of the Minstry. 

Mr. Blumenthal hopes for several thou- 
sand dollars worth of UNESCO Film 
Coupons, te supplement the budget his 
department has been given by the govern- 
ment, for the first time. The film library 
may soon be increased to 300, including 18 
films on loan from Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Great Britain. 

Mr. Charles Luminati, Director of A-V 
aids in Great Neck, L. I. schools, has 
asked his community to send Israel ma- 
terials on “how to use” A-V aids—films, 
filmstrips, or books, for pre-service and 
in-service training. 

A recent visitor to Israel, Miss Sugar- 
man of Philadelphia, was much impressed 
by Mr. Blumenthal’s A-V program, and 
made a contribution of several hundred 
dollars. The money will be used to pur- 
chase films on geographical aspects of 
countries in the Mediterranean region. 


e CANADA e 
Study Group Prefers “Silents” 


HE Film Study Group of Ottawa, 
Canada, has just completed its first 
year. Started by a few friends, enthusias- 
tie about films, it includes among its 
founders Dr. W. S. Michel, president, and 
Vernon Sickle. (See Previews, page ) 
Concentration is on screening and 
studying what its members consider to be 
“the greatest masterpieces of film—the 
silents, up to 1930,” such as THE Last 
LauGH and Faust of Murnau, or Carl 
Dryer’s JOAN oF Arc. It is also considered 
by the Group’s members to be “essential 
to present these films in the right way, 
with orchestral accompaniment, as they 
were originally.” To fulfil this purpose, 
recorded musie is synchronized with the 


‘visuals—which requires many rehearsals, 


with two or three turntables running 
simultaneously. The works used in the 
main are those of Rachmaninoff, Proko- 
fieff, Bartok, Mahler, Richard Strauss, 
Beethoven (the last quartets), Milhaud, 
Franeaix. 

“The showings have been a tremendous 


success, according to Mr. van Sickle. “The 
music contributes immensely, “he writes. 
“So far we have shown Variety (1925), 
Buinp Hussanps (1919), THe 
Straw Hart (1927), THe Last Laveu 
(1924) and Sunrise (1927).” He con- 
tinues: “Our group is small, about 50 
members—not too bad for a start and in 
a city of only 150,000. Most of the other 
Canadian Film Societies show mainly 
recent foreign films. We feel that these 
are now so generally available, even in 
Canada, that Film Societies would serve 
a more useful purpose by concentrating 
on older films, quite apart from their 
superior quality.” 

The Ottawa Film Study Group intends 
to publish a skeleton history of the film 
as an art, in which all the important films 
up to 1940 will be reviewed. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


D*: Roger Manvell, director of the 
British Film Academy (equivalent 
to the American Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences) will discuss 
“British and American Films” at the 
Museum of Modern Art on April 7, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Sereen 
Directors Guild and British Information 
Services. The talk will be illustrated with 
films contrasting the feature and docu- 
mentary styles of the two countries. 

Author of the Pelican book Film, used 
as a text book in several U. S. universi- 
ties, Dr. Manvell is on a 7-week lecture 
tour of the American continent, under the 
auspices of BIS. 


NEW GUINEA BABY 


Dr. Margaret Mead’s film study of 
motherhood among the head-hunting Iat- 
mul tribe—First Days or A NEw GUINEA 
Basy—was featured by Cinema 16 at its 
Mareh showing. William Chapmen’s 
Lascavux, on prehistoric art; Norman 
MeLaren’s hand-drawn PEN Point PER- 
cussion; Basil Wright’s ORDINARY 
PEOPLE, a story of the London blitz; and 
the scientific VOCALIZATION IN CHIPAN- 
ZEES were also shown. 


HE Polish Bulletin boasts, in its 

film column, that the thousandth 
movie house in Poland’s rural areas 
opened with appropriate ceremonies in 
the village of Kolaki, District of Warsaw. 
Under the Six-Year plan, 3,300 permanent 
rural movie theatres are to be established 
by the end of 1955. 


FHitstory comes to lifein 


‘Williamsburg 
Restored”’ 


This new documentary film of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 
ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 
two hundred years ago and as it is 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance. 


44 minutes Sound Color 16 MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 


Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 
Colonial Williamsburg 


FILM DISTRIBUTION SECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Here’s What They’re Saying About 


SRC BRITANNICA FILMS 


“If it’s an Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, we know it’s good 
and nv without preview.” 


State of Ohio, Department of Education 


March 1952 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INCORPORATED ° 
New York * Chicago * 
Pasadena * Birmingham, Michigan * Portland, Oregon 


Boston * Atlanta * Dallas 


Wilmette, Illinois 


color films 
on 
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CHINA FILM 
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@ Laws of Motion 
® Streamline Your Reading 
® Life Along the Waterways 


®@ The Social Process 


®@ Italy — Peninsula of 
Contrasts 


Jet Propulsion 
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NURSES USE FILMS (Cont. from page 5) 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


The present film program of the 
American Nurses’ Association was or- 
ganized about four years ago. The office 
of Audio-Visual Consultant was estab- 
lished, and the ANA Committee on Films 
set up. The Committee holds regular 
sereenings twice a month, prepares re- 
views and annotated film lists, assists in 
planning film programs for State, na- 
tional, and international nursing conven- 
tions, and acts as a clearing house for 
film information. An immediate project 
of the Committee is the preparation of 
discussion guides on certain films which 
are considered particularly important to 
the profession. These guides will be in 
the form of single-page flyers, and will 


inelude specific suggestions on develop- . 


ing forums, the type of speaker to invite 
for panel discussion, and questions for 
discussion. A film library is also under 
consideration. 

From the beginning, the ANA Com- 
mittee on Films has included representa- 
tives of the National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. The editorial 
staff of The American Journal of Nursing 
has ex-officio representation on the Com- 
mittee. Two film experts serve on it in 
an advisory capacity. Specialists in the 


You’ve read about the new 


BACK-PRESSURE ARM-LIFT 
method of 


Now here’s a six-minute teaching film 
demonstrating this method as adopted 
by national organizations devoted 
to public health and safety. 


Sale Price $37.50 
(f.0.b. New York) 


16mm sound — 1 reel 


Order “ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION” 
(Back-Pressure Arm-Lift Method) from: 


SEMINAR FILMS, Inc. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of Association Films, Inc. 
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health field participate in screenings of 
clinical subjects. Information on new 
film productions is insured by close work- 
ing relationships with such diversified 
groups as the Medical Film Institute of 
the American Association of Medical Col- 
leges, and the United Nations. The ANA 
Committee found valuable sources of in- 
formation, also, through membership in 
the Film Council of America and the 
New York Film Council, and through the 
film press. In this latter connection, spe- 
cial mention must be made of Film News, 
first magazine in the audio-visual field to 
recognize the ANA film program and to 
support it with a special convention issue 
(April 1950). 

To encourage the program use of films 
among nurses, The American Journal of 
Nursing has periodically carried articles 
prepared by the Committee on the in- 
trinsie value of films and their proper 
presentation. These articles have urged 
the use of films to support nursing ob- 
jectives, and have discussed both class- 
room and film forum techniques. Film 
reviews are published regularly in the 
magazine. Other avenues of publication 
include the PR News from Your ANA, 
which carries notes on films related to 
subjects under discussion; and Public 
Health Nursing, publication of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

Over 2,000 persons attended the film 
program presented at the 1950 Biennial 
Nursing Convention in San Francisco. 
The motion pictures shown had been 
selected, the best of their kind, through 
numerous screenings. Each film had a defi- 
nite bearing on the objectives and scope 
of the nursing organizations meeting in 
convention. And each theme was in- 
troduced by a specialist—a plan that 
made for a rich program and intelligent 
presentation of diversified subjects. Con- 
ducted by a chairman, the entire program 
had a workshop quality, with free dis- 
eussion of the use of films, sources, pro- 
cedures and techniques. Printed program 
notes as well as general film catalogues 
were available for distribution. 

Among the subjects presented were 
clinieal films, such as ScHooL oF AN- 
OTHER CHANCE, showing the rehabilitation 
program of the Institute of Crippled & 
Disabled; Breast SELF-EXAMINATION, 
concerning early cancer detection; Warp 
Home, New York’s experiment in home 
eare to relieve hospital congestion. There 
were films on social problems: PREFACE 
TO A LIFE, a study on the potential shaping 
of a human life by parental aspirations 
and environment: March of Time Pros- 
LEM DRINKERS, highlighting the work of 
Aleoholics Anonymous. On the interna- 
tional scene there were BounDARY LINES, 
unusually effective color cartoon on inter- 
eultural relations produced by Interna- 
tional Film Foundation; THE ETERNAL 
Ficut, an excellent survey of the preven- 
tion of epidemics organized by the World 


Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. It may be surprising, but one o/ 
the most successful presentations on the 
program was the UN filmstrip Human 
RiGcHTs. 


PLANS AND PROJECTS 


At present, plans are under way for the 
film program to be presented at the 1952 
Biennial Nursing Convention in Atlantic 
City, June 16-20. Emphasis will be given 
to general films that benefit large groups 
of people, and the films will be correlated 
as unified subject sequences. Human re- 
lationship films will be highlighted, begin- 
ning with inter-relationships in the fam- 
ily group and carrying the theme through 
relationships in the community and the 
international scene. Following the bien- 
nial, an annotated list of the best films 
sereened by the committee since it has 
been organized will be published in The 
American Journal of Nursing. 

Quite a different film venture for the 
American Nurses’ Association will be the 
sponsoring of a British motion picture 
LaDy WITH A Lamp, a story of Florence 
Nightingale’s life. Directed by Herbert 
Wilcox, it features Anna Neagle and Mi- 
chael Wilding. Beautifully acted, it is a 
stirring drama that must inspire all who 
see it. In England the film has proved 
a remarkable success. It will be released 
to American theatres as soon as plans for 
its distribution have been completed. 


“STAR” NURSES 


American nurses not only use and 
sponsor films, they are acting in them too. 
Nurses of the White Plains Hospital, 
New York played the stellar roles in 
RKO’s Grats Wuirte. Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital nurses acted in Emerson Yorke’s 
Way TO NursinG. Other producers 
have come to the nursing organizations 
to seek technical advice on films in which 
nurses appear. The committee welcomes 
such requests, since the nursing organiza- 
tions have felt most strongly the import- 
ance of presenting a true picture of the 
profession. 

Most recent, and perhaps most interest- 
ing project, has been a joint production 
by the students of the Theatre Arts In- 
stitute of Philadelphia together with stu- 
dent nurses of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Nursing: KEEPERS OF 
THe Lamp. Produced under the guidance 
of faculty members of the Institute and 
University, this film has professional 
quality. Charles Cooper, director of the 
Institute, served as executive producer, 
Ralph Lopatin of WPTZ, as director, 
and the well-known commentator, John 
Franklin, read the narration. But the 
charm of the film lies in its authorship. 
The combined ingenuity of the two stu- 
dent groups has given it a zest and 
joie de vivre that is sure to win many a 
reeruit to nursing. 

Nurses have found in films, a powerful 
tool for education—and a remarkable 
medium to enrich experience and widen 
the horizon. 
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FILM NEWS 


This is No. 4 in FILM NEWS’ recently insti- 
tuted series, designed to consider the place 
of TV as an instrument of education, both 
within and outside of the school system, 
and with particular reference to television's 
use of the instructional film. . . . For this 
month’s article we are indebted to JESSE 
BUTCHER, Director, Audio-Visual Division, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


ID you ever think it would be pos- 

sible to address a sereen from your 
theatre seat and get an immediate and 
direct answer to your question? 

This Buck Rogers stuff is exactly what 
is going on today. Audio-visual experts 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion have put the idea successfully into 
effect on “closed circuit” theater TV civil 
defense training shows. Audience ques- 
tions brought immediate replies from a 
panel of specialists standing by for that 
purpose in the show’s originating studio 
located several hundred miles away from 
the theatre screens. 

This new technique of beaming a per- 
formance out of Washington direct to 
selective theater audiences in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, containing the 
advantages of face-to-face discussions, is 
heralded by TV producers and theatre 
operators as one of the greatest informa- 
tional and educational mass media yet 
developed. 

So impressed are theatre owners that 
they have requested the Federal Communi- 
eations Commission to hold hearings for 
the purpose of granting special frequency 
channels to theatre chains for the ex- 
elusive use of “closed circuit” television, 
in which they plan to cite FCDA’s ex- 
periments in justification for the appeal. 
The hearings were scheduled to be heard 
by FCC beginning February 25th. 

Transmission of “closed cireuit” produc- 
tions to specific theatres is piped through 
AT&T coaxial cable or micro-wave facili- 
ties. No one else can pick up the show. 
Theatres, however, need special equip- 
ment for the job, and few thus far have 
been available for such TV activity. 

Theatre operaters estimate -that less 
than 60 movie houses. in scattered cities 
are ready for “closed cireuit” TV. Several 
hundred additional show places must be 
added before it will be truly national in 
scope. Meanwhile, however, audio-visual 
specialists are using every opportunity 
to promote civil defense in selected cities 
by this means. 

Edueating 150 million Americans in the 
importance of civil defense is a tremen- 
dous task. Faced with a sense of “time 
running out,” FCDA production men 
feel much like the educators of years ago 
who first stressed the audio-visual idea 
for every-day instruction in the nation’s 
schools. The thought then and the action 
now have proven that FCDA is on the 
right track. 
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Television 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


VIA T-V 


Closed Circuit — Live Action —Films ... 


FILM SERIES 


* When Millard Caldwell, FCDA admin- 
istrator, and his staff laid out the master 
plan for the agency’s public affairs fune- 
tional divisions, he strongly urged the ex- 
ploitation of television as a medium 
comparable to radio programming and the 
publication of manuals, booklets, and 
pamphlets. Such emphasis on the audio- 
visual media promptly linked films with 
TV operations, and today the distributed 
kineseope SURVIVAL series is almost on a 
par in reception with civil defense record- 
ed radio shows now being aired on every 
wave length in the United States. 

At present 65 major cities across the 
nation are recipients of these half-hour 
TV film recordings of the SuRvVIVAL series. 
Kineseoped during the original, “live” 
television shows produced by FCDA’s 
Harold Azine last summer, they are tele- 
vised through local TV stations to major 
target cities throughout the United States. 

Presenting the SURVIVAL series on film 
has met with major success. FCDA’s aim 
is to saturate the country’s TV waves with 
CD educational material. Preliminary re- 
ports from the Chicago area—covering 
the Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa 
Cireuit—-reveal there has been 100 per- 
cent re-coverage by the once “live” pro- 
ductions of six months ago. Such repeats 


are going on all over the country. thus 
giving people several opportunities to 
further their civil defense education. 
Packets, each containing seven half-hour 
shows, are now circulating throughout 19 
cireuits in the nation. 

As FCDA pioneers in this method of 
getting across the points of A-bomb 
damage, emergency welfare, action to save 
lives, warning systems, caution against 
apathy, and other vital suggestions, its 
audio-visual people also continue to map 
plans for further pioneering in the 
“closed circuit” field. 

Two “live” presentations of ScHOOL 
FOR SURVIVAL have thus far been sent out 
on TV “closed cireuits.” First show was 
aired last September 15. Through the 
facilities of WMAL-TV, Washington, the 
production was channeled to specific 
theatres in the nation’s capital, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Using the 
same originating studios two months later, 
film houses in Philadelphia and Boston 
picked up the CD educational offering. 

* “Live” performances have shown the 
techniques of rescuing a small child from 
a heap of debris, all-over use of emergency 
communications, fire fighting in the home, 
first aid practices, and the like. Surveys 
taken afterwards have noted widespread 
reception. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Senator Estes Kefauver being filmed for the tv program, Crime Syndicated. Eddie Sutherland is directing 
and producing for the Kudner Agency, at Seaboard Studios, N.Y.C. . . . The Senator donates his fee 
‘oundation for World Peace. 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 
for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There's so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its umsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec 12 minutes 
An ancient city refiects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 

When the first snow flies, Québec is a 

focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 

and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 
€ 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 
Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


HOLLYWOOD, USA (from Script to 
Screen), by Alice Evans Field (Van- 
tage, publ.) 


The long list of “how movies are made” 
books is enriched by one more volume, 
interesting and thorough, written by a 
former Hays Office expert on women’s 
clubs. The role of creative artists, crafts- 
men, and technicians is competently ana- 
lysed, their inter-related activities clearly 
brought out and abundantly documented. 


SCHNOZZOLA, by Gene Fowler (Vik- 
ing, publ.) 

A biography of Jimmy Durante is 
bound to read like a pageant of the en- 
tertainment world, full of pathos and 
high jinks, from the speakeasy era of 
the 20’s to the television age of the 50’s. 
Fowler tells the story in fast-moving style 
and with a warm feeling for his lovable 
hero. 


DANCE TO THE PIPER, by Agnes de 

Mille (Little, Brown, publ.) 

Miss de Mille’s autobiography is an in- 
spiring example of the complete and 
selfless dedication of an artist to her call- 
ing. She conveys a fascinatingly intimate 
picture of the private world of the ballet, 
portraying in sharp sketches leading fig- 
ures of the movies and the dance. 


FILM-MAKING FROM SCRIPT TO 
SCREEN, by Andrew Buchanan 
(Macmillan, publ.) 


First published in 1937, this entirely 
rewritten and enlarged edition testifies to 
the book’s lasting value and _ interest. 
Practical in its approach, it gives a de- 
tailed, yet succinct, view of the intricacies 
of film production. 


THE CELLULOID ASYLUM, by Sidney 
Alexander (Bobbs-Merrill, publ.) 


An earnest novel about a high-minded 
writer involved in a low-class film pro- 
duced in Italy. The main character may 
seem somewhat naive, but the rest of the 
east is smartly drawn and their shenani- 
gans cleverly satirized. 


TELEVISION WRITING, by Robert S. 
Greene (Harper, publ.) 


A remarkable selection of samples from 
actual TV seripts makes this book par- 
ticularly valuable to writers, but also to 
every one engaged in the creative end of 
television. The author shows a_ keen 
understanding of the practical problems 
involved; his ability to disseet and solve 
them reveals the unsuspected scope of a 
medium, whose limitations are only too 
apparent to the viewing public. 


BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN 


HE ever increasing part that films 
play in the cultural relations between 
countries is shown in the efforts of for- 
eign governments to reach the American 
public with movies reflecting aspects of 
their national activities and aspirations. 


= BRITISH INFORMATION SERV- 
ICES (30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC) has 
issued its new catalog containing some 
300 notable films, old and new. Listed 
for the first time, in answer to repeated 
requests, are many classics of the screen 


by Grierson, Rotha, Wright and Jen- 


nings. 


= FRANCO-AMERICAN A-V DISTRI- 
BUTION CENTER (934 Fifth Ave., 
NYC) publishes an excellent list. show- 
ing the traditional French concern for 
cultural endeavors and man’s dignity. 
Films on art and on architecture are 
particularly well represented. 
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= NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CAN- 
ADA (1270 Ave. of the Americas, NYC) 
displays again the versatility of its pro- 
duction and the richness of the coun- 
try’s folklore in its latest catalog. New 
titles of mental health films continue the 
pioneering efforts of Canada in this field. 


= SURVEY OF SPONSORED FILM 
DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA gives 
facts and figures on results achieved in 
this field by Canada’s Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers. Available from 
Crawley Films, Ottawa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


= CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. (13 
East 37th St., N. Y. 16) has just issued 
its 1952 catalogue. Illustrated, and at- 
tractively printed, it lists a surprising 
collection of foreign film classies, Amer- 
ican features, cartoons, documentaries, 
experimental subjects (these latter, in 
cooperation with Cinema 16). 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By ROHAMA LEE 


HOUGH 5-year old Paul is presented 

in a series of baffles indicative of emo- 
tional difficulties involving his parents, there 
is a good feeling of normalcy about this 
film. The child himself is a remarkably 
natural little actor, the adults are under- 
standable people doing their best. Dialogue 
is straightforward, direction and photog- 
raphy are dramatic without being unduly 
so. Too, this film is unique of its kind (in 
the Mental Health Film Board series, 
EMOTIONS OF EVERYDAY LIVING): there is 
no recourse to professional help in the situa- 
tion it portrays. A good neighbor, herself 
mother of a boy, makes a few thought- 
provoking suggestions to Paul’s mother. 


FEARS 
OF CHILDREN 


30 mins. Sponsored by Oklahoma 
State Dept. of Health, produced by 
International Film Foundation, NYC. 
For rent or purchase from Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago. 


She helps the father, and together they 
figure things out for themselves, as most 
parents must do. . . . We think if this film 
were about other than an only child its 
meaning might have come clearer, i.e. that 
all children are likely at this age to ex- 
perience fear of the dark, or to re-live 
conflicts in nightmares. But this point can 
be made in discussion. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
— is from the Norwegian film FJORD 
COUNTRY, to be reviewed in our next issue 
along with NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
and LET’S LOOK AT NORWAY. (Photo, by 
courtesy of the Norwegian National Travel 
Office, Norway House, N.Y.C.). 


FAREWELL 
TO CHILDHOOD 


USAN STEWART, presented as a ‘‘nor- 

mal teen-ager,’’ compares very unfavor- 
ably with the 15-year oldsters of our 
acquaintance. At what point of development, 
if not at what age, does the passage from 
childhood into adolescence occur? And if 
Susan is an average adolescent in a normal 
background, then why are things all wrong 
at her house but all right at her friend 
Glenda’s? This film is too glib, and leaves 
too many ends dangling — as when Pete 
kisses Susan, and her reactions to this im- 
portant event are thrown away in favor 
of much fuss and bother about a school 
play. . . . Granted the adolescent is a mer- 
euria] mixture, and that many of the in- 
cidents shown are amusing, an opportunity 
has been lost here to say something really 
important. 


23 mins. Sponsored by the N. Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. Produced 
by Herbert Kerkow Inc., NYC. For 
rent and sale from International 
Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago. 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Reviewed by VERNON VAN SICKLE, 
author, charter member, Ottawa Film Study 
Group (Canada). 


HE fact that THe Last Laven has 

become available for general cir- 
culation presents an opportunity for a 
revaluation of this masterpiece, produced 
in Germany in 1924 by the combined ef- 
forts of Carl Mayer, scenarist; Karl 
Freund, cameraman ; Emil Jannings, prin- 
cipal actor, and F. W. Murnau, director. 
One of the half-dozen flawless gems of 
cinema, technically and aesthetically, it is, 
to begin with, a visual counterpart of 
Elizabethan poetic drama. It is also the 
most eloquent of arguments for the silent 
film. It has an obvious appeal. But an 
understanding of its theme, poetic con- 
ventions and second ending involves an 
understanding of classic tragedy. 

The subject of classic tragedy is a 
great, usually a “simple” soul — not a 
person as such, but a composite symbol 
of greatness, representing the highest as- 
pirations and grossest follies of mankind, 
and overwhelmed by some suprahuman 
nemesis, a Fate over which he has no 
control. The theme is not that he is 
overwhelmed (since that is inevitable), 
but the manner of it and his response. 
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The story in poetic drama is quite in- 
eidental to the basic theme. It is the 
process that matters. You watch this Fate 
at work; the emotions are drained off, 
leaving the mind free to contemplate the 
poetic meanings behind the fuss and 
furore. 

It is a strange mistake to depreciate 
this simple tale of a hotel commissionaire 
literally stripped of his splendid uniform 
and eashiered down to the lavatory be- 
eause he is too old to lift trunks from 
taxis. Krakauer, in his Caligari to Hitler 
writes: “This rather humane administra- 
tive gesture entails a catastrophe.” But 
the description of a play in terms of 
the external plot makes any tragedy look 
ridiculous. 

What is usually stressed in THe Last 
LavuGH is its fluid continuity, titleless 
narrative, travelling camera, ete. In every 
sequence there are precise and subtle de- 
vices to exploit the tragic theme: distorted 
sets, masterly composition montage, light- 


Emil Jannings in the title role . . . 


ing and camera setups. The wide staring - 
lamps of the locomotive are the eyes of 
the world watching the old man as he 
cheeks his uniform at the station. Other 
examples are the marvellous stylized 
groupings at the wedding party, and 
later at that terrible silent gathering about 
the table when his family rejects him; 
the plush restaurant montaged with the 
old man’s bowl of soup below, in the 
lavatory; the whole restaurant set with 
its chandeliers which hang like spiders, 
its ceiling like repulsive wrinkled skin, 
its gargoyle diners. Then there is the 
dream fantasy, unequalled in cinema. With 
all its gusto and diabolical imagery, it is 
as innocent and guileless as this old man 
himself, the tragic symbol and theme of ~ 
the film. It is in this extraordinary se- 
quence that the theme is climaxed, and 
explicitly stated. As for the second end- 
ing, that is contrived as a farce but is 
not as farcical as all that. Rather, it is 
Mayer’s injunction that, what he has com- 
posed is classic tragedy, and this farcical 
ending, with the old man driving off rich 
as Croesus, only points out the inevitabil- 
ity of the tragic theme. 


90 mins. Produced by UFA (Ger- 
many, 1924). For rent or sale from 


: 
; 
j 
3 
n Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 
37th St., N. ¥. 16. 


Hollywood actor James Dunn turns in a sincere 

performance in the true-to-life story, A WONDER- 

FUL LIFE. Allene Roberts plays the daughter who 

found inspiration in her father’s devotion to his 
religion. 


A WONDERFUL LIFE 


RIGINALLY used by the General Coun- 

eil of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., this film is now released for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Its story is placed in a typical Ameri- 
ean town, which might be anywhere in 
the United States. The father of the 
family has died; the minister and the 
friends of the family come to express 
their sympathy and in so doing repeated- 
ly use the phrase: “He lived a wonderful 
life.” The picture is built around this 


setting with flashbacks seen through the 


Available for the First Time 
in 16mm! 


The true story of a man of God 
who fought tyranny with faith 
and truth 


Pastor 


WILFRID LAWSON 
NOVA PILBEAM 


MARIUS GORING 
(Star of “Red Shoes’) 


Directed by Roy Boulting 
Presented by Sidney Kaufman 


Daily Rental $17.50 


Running time: 90 min. 


“A message of inspiring truth” 
—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Available Exclusively from 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


INC. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in: 
~ CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO and DALLAS 


— Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 
Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A WONDERFUL LIFE (Continued) 


rebellious eyes of the bereaved daughter. 
She questions the recurrent phrase “a 
wonderful life,” remembering the Christ- 
mas check which caused so much joy at 
home until they learned their father had 
given most of it to the minister on his 
way home as a “foreign investment.” She 
remembers also, however, how her father 
re-established confidence and the willing- 
ness to go ahead at the time of the de- 
pression. Tense scenes come back to her 
of an illness that threatened to leave her 
a helpless invalid. She recalls how the 
family stood by her staunchly, in her 
father’s faith that she would walk again. 
Bitterly she goes over in her mind the 
time at college when her father and 
mother visited her, seeming te her elothes- 
conscious mind, shabby and ill dressed 
because it took all their money to keep 
her in college. One of the visitors at the 
home tells of the proposal te establish a 
fund, “The Henry Wood Fund,” in mem- 
ory of a man whose Christian consecra- 
tion had established security in his com- 
munity. Moved at last by the realization 
that she had failed to appreciate her 
father’s real character, she makes her own 
decision. 

This picture is an authentic section of 
life. Any minister will recall similar 
seenes again and again. The Protestant 
Film Commission has produced a reli- 
gious film of artistic quality and mean- 
ing. The people are so real that one 
thinks involuntarily, “I know that man.” 
The two prayers included are short and 
to the point. 

That death has its educational quality 
we all know and as Christians we have 
no reason for either pagan stoicism in 
face of the inevitable, nor craven fear. 
One must ask, however, as to the purpose 
of a religious film. It should be some- 
thing more than authentic, it has a mis- 
sion to perform. In this connection one 
might ask: Will this film inspire people 
to follow Henry Wood’s example? Why 
use a death scene for so vivid a life? One 
is irresistably reminded of the ghoulish 
person who boasts of the number of 
women he could cause to faint by the 
graveside. Is this vehicle reall~ the best 
that could be used for so excellent a piece 
of work? 


45 mins; b&w. Produced by the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the USA. Rental $10, 
sale $200 from Religious Films 
Assoc., 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


ALL THAT | HAVE 


S THIS picture begins, Dr. Charles 
A Grayson opens a checking account 
in the name of “Charlie” and helps peo- 
ple who cannot receive aid through con- 
ventional channels. Dr. Grayson’s nephews, 
who have been in charge of his invest- 
ments for some years, agree to humor the 
old man in this relatively harmless “waste” 
of his money. When, however, he comes 
to them asking that they draw him a 
check for $50,000 to give to his church, 
they take counsel as to how their uncle 
might be restrained from impoverishing 
himself—and his heirs—and endeavor to 
have the court adjudge him mentally in- 
competent. 

The Court room scene is interspersed 
with flashbacks showing Dr. Grayson’s 
great surgical skill, his devotion to his 
ehureh and his ultimate realization that 
“all that I have” belongs to God. As the 
trial proceeds, interest quickens, suspense 
builds up and the picture ends with a 
dramatie vindication, not only of Dr. 
Grayson’s mental competence, but with a 
vivid lesson for all in the matter of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

This film is one of the best religious 
films that has been produced. It is inter- 
esting, lively, with flashes of humor and 
a deep underlying sense of the serious- 
ness of life. Any church could well use 
it for a regular worship service or to 
inaugurate a financial eampaign. The Mis- 
souri Synod Lutheran Church is to be 
commended on this splendid production, 
on its foresightedness in producing so 
useful a film, and on making it in a form 
usable by all denominations. 


55 mins; b&w. Produced, supervised 
and distributed by the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. For rent 
$17.50, for purchase or lease ar- 
rangement, address Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (headquarters, New York City), and head 
of its Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 


JEWISH HOLIDAY FILMSTRIPS 


HE study and observance of holidays 

constitutes a considerable portion of 
the curriculum of the Jewish religious 
school. High holy days and minor holi- 
days, festivals and fast days, dot the ecal- 
endar of Jewish observance. Hardly a 
month passes without a Jewish holiday 
of some religious and historical signifi- 
eanee. As a rule, these holidays are color- 
ful, and rich in symbolic customs. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why 
the educators chose the Jewish holiday 
as the first subject for presentation 
through the medium of the filmstrop. The 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York pioneered by sponsoring a series of 
black and white strips dealing with the 
major Jewish holidays—Rosu HASHANAH- 
Yom Kippur, Toran, 
HANUKKAH, HAMISHAH ASAR BISHEVAT, 
Purtmm, PAssover, SHAVOUT—and one on 
the Sappatu. These were quickly followed 
by a number of color filmstrips by Alex- 
ark and Norsim, a private company in 
Lon Angeles, first filmstrip producers in 
the Jewish educational group to use color. 
In the same city, the Bureau of Jewish 
Education has made a beginning with the 
presentation of three strips (black and 
white) on the holiday of Passover. 

Interestingly enough, the three organi- 
zations employ different techniques. The 
Bureau of Jewish Edueation of Los 
Angeles uses live photography throughout, 
the Jewish Education Committee (N. Y.) 
uses a combination of techniques. Alexark 
and Norsim limit their treatment to art 
illustrations and, as has been indicated, 
their use of color is very effective. This 
was perticularly true in their treatment 
of the holiday of Purim (Feast of Lots). 
The gay colors of this strip convey the 
spirit of jollity which is at the heart of 
the celebration of this holiday. At the 
same time, this company limits the con- 
tents of its strips to the historical back- 
ground of the Jewish holidays—they do 
not reflect present day customs and ob- 
servaneces. 

All of the Jewish holiday filmstrips may 
be used for intereultural purposes, as au- 
thentie representations of the various 
customs associated with the Jewish holi- 
days. With the imminence of Passover 
in mind (April 9-17), it is timely to eall 
to the attention of our readers, the follow- 
ing several filmstrips concerned with this 
holiday : 


March 1952 


THE STORY OF PASSOVER 


|¥ titling this filmstrip, the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee of New York indi- 
eated what it was trying to achieve. The 
team of writer, artist and producer set 
out to present to the Jewish school audi- 
ence the full story of Passover, including 
the preparations at home, the celebration 
of the Seder (home service) and the 
traditional-historieal background of the 
holiday. To make the story warm and 
appealing, such homey touches are here 
too as delivery of the special Passover 
groceries and the arrival of the grand- 
parents. To round out the program, a 
number of the more popular songs are 
ineluded to encourage audience participa- 
tion. This is, in essence, a complete 
Passover package. 


Produced by Victor Kayfetz Produc- 
tions Inc., N.Y.C. for the Jewish 
Education Committee, 1776 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 19. Available from the 
Jewish Education Film Library, 13 
E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. 


THE SEDER 
OUR SEDER TABLE 


N its Passover filmstrips the Bureau 

of Jewish Education of Los Angeles 
presents an extremely helpful classroom 
teaching tool. Each strip is intended to 
complete one lesson. The first filmstrip 
is thus devoted to the preparations for 
Passover at the home and, carefully, each 
symbol on the Seder plate is explained, 
as if the teacher were holding up and 
explaining in turn the roasted egg, the 
parsley, ete. Aware of the variety of 
observances in the Jewish community, 
the L. A. Bureau of Jewish Education 
offers two versions—one on the tradi- 
tional (Orthodox) Seder, and a similar 
one for Reform religious schools. In- 
eidentally, this is the only filmstrip in 
the field of Jewish education which takes 
cognizance of the several patterns of 
Jewish observance. 


Prepared by Irwin Soref. Produced 

by Alexander Arkatov for the Los 

Angeles Board of Jewish Education, 

590 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, 

Calif. Available from Jewish Educa- 

- _ Library, 13 E. 37th St., 


Holiday Filmstrips 


Previewed and Approved by The Jew- 
ish Education Committee of New York. 
Suitable for intercultural as well as 
religious purposes. 
Released by The Jewish Education 
Committee of N. Y. 

THE SABBATH 
ROSH-HASHANAH — YOM KIPPUR 
SUCCOT—SIMCHAT TORAH 
HANUKKAH 
HAMISHAH ASAR BISHEVAT 
PURIM 
PASSOVER 
Released by the Bureau of Jewish 
Education, Los Angeles 
THE SEDER (Reform) 

THE SEDER (Traditional) 
OUR SEDER TABLE 
All are B&W, price $3.50 
Also: THE LIFE OF MOSES 
An over-all introduction to Jewish history 
and its basis in the Ten Commandments. . . 


Good, too, in connection with the Passover 
holiday. 


In 3 parts, B&W, $9 for the set 


Write For Catalogue of Films, 
Filmstrips, Slides 


JEWISH EDUCATION FILM LIBRARY 
13 EAST 37th ST., NEW YORK CITY 16 


2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, noliywood 28, Calif. 


FREE! 


illustrated 
ans CATALOG—Write to: 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INCORPORATED 
Dept. FN-6, 339 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Current Affairs FILMSTRIPS 


ADVENTURE 

ws prime steps of 

to training camp assignment. 

—_ WILL HAPPEN-—IF YOU LET THEM 
teen-agers role in cause 

vention "a te 


accidents 
nation annually. Wrife for new FREE Catolog. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 18 4) Street Mew York 17. N 
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Mr. Warren Cheney 
Civil Defense Editor 
Film News 

444 Central Park West 
New York 25, New York 


Dear Mr. Cheney: 


This is a letter of personal ap- 
preciation. I read with keen inter- 
est your review of Duck and Cover 
in Film News—January. 1952. 

Through such reviews you are ad- 
vancing the time when serious pro- 
ducers of instructional materials 
will be able to find a satisfactory 
thinking basis upon which to build 
useful and sound civil defense films 
for schools. 

Cordially, 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS 


Frank H. Grover, 
Director of Research 


‘“*The review of the FCDA film 
Duck AND COVER has just been brought 
to my attention and, although con- 
siderable time has elapsed sirice this 
publication, I feel that the points I 
wish to raise are of sufficient impor- 
tance to risk repeating information 
you may already have received from 
other correspondents. 

“*Tt is not true, as the review im- 
plies, that the heat flash of the atomic 
explosion is over in 15 milliseconds. 
Effects of Atomic Weapons, p. 198, 
par. 6.47 states: An important point 
in connection with the thermal radia- 
tion from an atomic bomb is not only 
the amount of energy in this radia- 
tion, but also the fact that nearly the 
whole of it is emitted in an extremely 
short time, about 3 seconds from the 
initiation of the explosion. (Underlin- 
ing mine). 

‘‘The above question establishes 
without any question the duration of 
the heat flash. The importance of 
covering the eyes and securing protec- 
tion within 1 second is adequately 
explained in par. 6.62, p. 207. The 
whole paragraph should be read but 
the following excerpt is significant: 
‘Thus, if protection could be found 
within 1 second of the explosion, the 
exposure to infrared radiation would 
be very roughly one-third of the total 
amount received at that distance. Un- 
der many circumstances this difference 
would be very significant.’ Recommen- 
dations to keep the eyes open in tak- 
ing cover are contrary to all military 
teachings and practices as well as good 
common sense. SELF PRESERVATION IN 
AN Atomic ATTACK, an Army film 
(1951), specifically counsels covering 
the eyes and illustrates the method 
in several sequences. The reviewer’s 
objection to the lack of blast noise 
ean be argued pro and con. However, 
no well-rounded civil defense program 
—especially in a school system—is go- 
ing to rely on one movie alone. Other 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


By WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


THE 
WAKING 
POINT 


HE WAKING Pornt, newest CD film 

to be given US release by British In- 
formation Services, had its first Ameri- 
can showing at the March Film Forum 
of the Civil Defense Research Associates, 
and was very well received. It was pro- 
duced by the Crown Film Unit for Brit- 
ain’s Central Office of Information, as 
was Fire’s THE ENEMY, reviewed in 
FILM NEWS for December 1952, with 
almost as much expertness of scripting 
and cinematographic technique. 

THe WAKING Pornt uses a dramatic 
format from start to finish, hence the 
well-drawn characters and the expression 
of attitudes combine to provide maximal 
audience identification. CD workers will 
be at once sympathetic with the frustra- 
tions met by a CD Officer who is trying 
to interest exiting movie-goers in a thea- 
ter lobby to sign up for CD jobs. Among 
those who turn him down is a rugged- 
looking man who thinks that all this CD 
preparation is premature and unneces- 
sary. But when his 10-year-old son be- 
comes trapped in an old eave, the scoffing 
father finds very weleome the help of a 
CD reseue unit which is performing a 
training problem nearby. An opportunity 
to make the point that CD units are valu- 
able during peace-time disasters was 
missed here, but the implication is pres- 
ent, and CD leaders in the U. S. can make 
use of this in post-sereening discussion 
periods. 

After following the ways in which the 
seoffing father is trained for his profes- 
sional, full-time CD job, we are treated 


films and sources of information make 
it very clear that the detonation is 
not a silent one. 

DucK AND COVER was previewed 
locally by educators, psychologists, 
civil defense officials and visual edu- 
cation specialists and was approved 
for both school and general use.’’ 


WILLIAM B. DAVIS, 
Training Aids Coordinator, 
Office of Civil Defense, 
City of Detroit 


to the most exciting part of the film. Our 
protagonist is taking a well earned rest 
at the CD Training School at Easingwold, 
Yorks, at the end of a rigorous day of 
training. When the sounds of the air raid 
sirens fill the air and he is rudely shaken 
awake by an instructor, he learns that 
the signal is the real thing. The cameras 
then pick up group after group of towns- 
people hurrying, panicking, fighting and 
clawing their way into the too few shel- 
ters. In another sequence, we see CD In- 
structors sweating it out as they try to 
interview and enroll suitable personnel 
for CD work. But the recruiting is .re- 
peatedly interrupted by new air raids, 
and the chaos caused by too few CD per- 
sonnel trained to handle the crowds con- 
tinues in nightmare fashion. 

At this point, our protagonist wakes 
up, finds he was indeed having a night- 
mare, and the slow realization which 
comes over his face as he makes his final 
point—that there still is time, after all, 
to get CD workers ready—earries an im- 
pact which makes any undecided persons 
suddenly sure that CD is important and 
must be completed before the cold war 
turns hot. 

THE WAKING PorntT may not be the 
ideal CD recruiting film for Americans, 
but it certainly packs an impressive mes- 
sage into a short 20 minutes. Hence, until 
we have some CD reeruiting films of our 
own invention and locale, this one, made 
by our British CD brothers in arms, will 
do very well as a recruiting tool. 


FOR REVIEW IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


First-Arp For Burns CIviL 
DEFENSE, and CHECKING FoR IN- 
JURIES,—two films just completed 
for use by the American Red Cross 
and other CD agencies. Also: a 
series of five Navy films on Rap1o- 
LOGICAL DECONTAMINATION. 
Also, the comprehensive Atomic 
Energy & Civil Defense offering of 
Film Publishers, Ine., ineluding 
film-strips, film, records, books. 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
Administrative Officer, Film 


VARIETY, PRO AND CON 


GLANCE at any listing of filmstrips 
A today will reveal that subject mat- 
ter coverage is extensive and the method 
of presenting material varied. The film- 
strip has been utilized for the telling of 
nature stories, the recording of historical 
information and the presentation of 
mathematical facts. Also, similar facts 
have been presented in different ways by 
different producers. This is a good thing, 
and to us it indicates that visual materials 
are being utilized to an increasing degree. 
This can also complicate matters, how- 
ever, for those who must select material 
for some particular school need. It seems 
right at this time to remind the classroom 
teacher that, in the last analysis, she is 
the one to be satisfield. She is the one 
who must select material in terms of how 
she plans to teach a lesson, and in terms 
of what will best meet the pupils’ needs. 
Every precaution should be exercised to 
see that these pupil needs are met. No 
pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the teacher by any individual—audi-vis- 
ual coordinator, principal, supervisor or 
producer. In turn teachers owe it to their 
pupils to give careful and honest con- 
sideration to the examination of material 
which is presented for preview. A new 
and fresh viewpoint may prove helpful. 
The process of selecting material for 
classroom utilization is a vitally impor- 
tant one, deserving thought, and proper 
time-allowanece for viewing. Upon the 
material selected depends the success of 
a lesson presentation. This material 
‘should be wisely selected. 


® Pat Dowling Pictures (1056 So. Rob- 
ertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) offer 
an interesting filmstrip on THE PIONEER 
Fire Room (b & w). This illustrates how 
home life in the early pioneer days cen- 
tered about the fireplace. Resources of 
the Chicago Historical Society were uti- 
lized for the presentation, and the furni- 


CREDO 


..Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 

..Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

.. If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


ture and utensils shown are authentic. 
Good for elementary classes. 


* * * 


® McGraw-Hill, Inc. (330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 18) are the producers of a series of 
six black and white filmstrips entitled 
Business Eviquette. This series has 
much to offer groups concerned with prep- 
aration for job holding and business re- 
lations, and also those concerned with 
vocational guidance. Subject matter deals 
with finding a job and how to go about 
convineing an employer that you are the 
one to fill it; with personal appearance 
and grooming; and how to behave in re- 
lation to your fellow employees. The 
problems dealt with are those that every 
student now in school should consider as 
he prepares for his career, whether in 
business or in a profession. There is a 
practically in the subject matter here 
presented that makes us feel justified in 
recommending this as excellent guidance 
material, and good business education too. 


* * * 


= Eye Gate House (330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 18) presents BripGinc THE DEc- 
AvES (9 filmstrips in color). These are 
designed to help in developing number 
concepts, and follow an already reviewed 
series on numbers. Here we start with 
the number 11 and proceed through to 20. 
Aim is to help the child to think about 
numbers, to understand why they are use- 
ful, and how to apply his knowledge. The 
pictures are simple and each number is 
introduced step by step. The series leaves 
us at the point where multiplication and 


division are to be introduced and simple 
fractions considered. 
* * * 


= Heritage Filmstrips (89-11 63rd Dr., 
Rego Park, N. Y.) are newcomers to 
our column, and have an interesting set 
of b&w strips for use with classes in 
history. Titles offered are TRIUMPH OF 
PARLIAMENT (includes Magna Carta, 
Cromwell and England’s Civil War of 
1630-1689, also the struggle for universal 
suffrage); CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REvo- 
LUTION, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, CAUSES 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, and THE ANTI- 
SLAvEeRY CRUSADE (American problem 
against the world background). Subject 
coverage in each case is quite complete 
and there are lecture notes for the teach- 
er. History and social studies groups will 
find much of interest; the pictures can 
be made the basis for discussion and fur- 
ther research. The presentation seems best 
suited for high school and college groups. 
* * * 
= Current Affairs Films (918 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17), in collaboration with the 
Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau of 
Wayne University, offers ADVENTURE FOR 
DEFENSE (b&w). This filmstrip is pro- 
duced for high school seniors and is in- 
tended to explain pre-induction, induetion- 
and post-induction procedures. United 
States military services cooperated in the 
filming and the material is authentic. Pic- 
tures are representative of all camps. 
* * 

= The New York Times (229 W. 43rd St., 
N. Y. C.) filmstrip Rep TipEs IN THE 
ORIENT is one of great current value and 
interest. It deals with the facts of war, 
imperialism and poverty in the Orient— 
and the resulting clash between national- 
ism and communism. These problems 
should be accorded much greater consider- 
ation than is usually given them, for what 
happens in Asia is of importance to 
every one of us. Facts are well presented, 
and this strip can be made the basis on 
which to build many projects and dis- 
cussions. 


From CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (Heritage Filmstrips) . . .OIL, STAKE IN THE COLD WAR, is The New York Times’ REPORT ON THE 
NEWS subject for March . . . From Current Affairs Films’ timely ADMENTURE FOR DEFENSE 


as they pleased. 


where they could not worship 


DENTAL 


HEALTH 


By FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN, Ph.D., Hunter College 
and JOEL FREEDMAN, D.D.S., N.Y.U. College of Dentistry 


S THE EDUCATION of the dental patient, both child and adult, becomes recognized 
A as an important part of preventive dentistry, the dentist, teacher, school hygien- 
ist, and public health worker seek to make that education as effective as possible. 
Therefore, they are making increasing use of audio-visual aids to help the child and 
adult understand the importance of regular dental care at home and in the dental 
office, of the care of primary teeth as well as of permanent teeth, the role of good 
diet and of fluoride application in the prevention of decay, and many other phases 


of dentistry. 


A popular audio-visual aid in this process is the filmstrip. As a relatively in- 
expensive medium, easy to acquire and to store, the filmstrip can be used by the den- 
tist or his assistant in his office and in the clinic for the education of his own patients, 
as well as by dentists, teachers, and school hygienists for children in the classroom, 
in assembly, in out-of-school groups, and for adults in parents’ organizations and in 


health discussion groups. 


Some of the filmstrips available for teaching children and adults about the care 


of their teeth are: 
A TOOTHSOME TALE 


This color cartoon filmstrip shows care- 
less Mordecai Molar, who goes around 
embarrassing his friends, stopping clocks, 
ete. By the use of cleverly drawn analo- 
gies, which leave the application to the 
viewer, the film conveys certain facts 
about the care of the teeth. Some of 
these analogies, used throughout, are: a 
fly on a piece of pie, and dirt on tooth; 
a worm in an apple, and decay in a 
tooth; the maintenance of a car and a 
house, and the care of the teeth; loss of 
teeth in a comb, and in the mouth; a 
toothless hen, and a toothless person. 

By enlisting the audience in the teach- 
ing of Mordecai, the filmstrip shows the 
causes of decay, what happens when a 
tooth is lost, the cause of gum (periodon- 
tal) disease and then teaches how to pre- 
vent the loss of teeth by dental care and 
proper diet. 

Except for the use of the name Mor- 
decai Molar, which leads the audience to 
expect that the character is the personifi- 
eation of a tooth, this filmstrip is very 
cleverly conceived and drawn. Amusing 
and interesting, it is suitable for Junior 
High, High School, and adolescent com- 
munity groups as well as for parents and 
other adults. 

36 frames, color. National Film Board 
of Canada, for the Dental Health Divi- 
sion of the Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare. 


DENTAL HEALTH FOR THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


This filmstrip stresses the importance 
of good teeth in health and appearance. 
Designed for upper elementary and Jun- 
ior High School students, it includes sta- 
tisties on percentage of dental defects 
among schoolchildren, and diagrams of 
the teeth. It shows the development of 
a cavity, and other results of dental ne- 
glect. Its brief captions are supplement- 
ed by lecture notes. 

41 frames, b & w, American Dental 

on. 
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CARE OF THE TEETH 


From the series Your HEALTH, this 
strip explains, by means of drawings and 
diagrams, the nature and progress of 
tooth decay, and the treatment of dis- 
eased teeth. It teaches prevention of 
tooth decay through proper toothbrush- 
ing and use of dental floss, correct diet, 
and avoidance of abuse of teeth by crack- 
ing nuts, biting thread, ete. It also teaches 
the care of gums. 

The color here is excellent, the mate- 
rials correct and worthwhile. Sections 
ean be used on their own for separate 
lessons on tooth structure, prevention of 
decay, ete. Excellent slides may be made 
for separate use or for showing in a con- 
tinuous slide projector. This filmstrip may 
be used by the dentist or his assistant in 
his office or in a clinic, or by a teacher 
or school hygienist in the classroom or 
assembly. It is suitable for upper ele- 
mentary and Junior High School grades, 
as well as for parents. It might also be 
used with a tape recording if the dentist 
or other lecturer wishes to amplify the 
description and discussion. 

32 frames, color, titled. From Curricu- 
lum Films. 


DENTAL HEALTH FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


This filmstrip imparts a good deal of 
information, with the text usually on the 
picture frames but occasionally on sepa- 
rate frames. Though it contains much 
valuable information, it is poorly organ- 
ized, almost as if a group of slides had 
been loosely strung together to form a 
filmstrip. Despite shortcomings, its use- 
fulness lies in the fact that it contains 
illustrations of a great many facts that 
the dentist may want to convey to an 
audience of parents or of other adults. 
It must be supplemented, however, by a 
good deal of explanation and discussion. 
(Supplementary information may be 
found in a pamphlet of the same name 
published by the ADA.) 

Among the facts and practices visual- 
ized are: a series of X-Rays showing the 


“The pictures are attractive and self-explanatory.” 
—From TEN LITTLE PEOPLE AND THEIR TEETH 
(see review below). 


development of the teeth, from the em- 
bryo; the application of fluoride; the 
seven basic foods; the use of the bite- 
wing X-Ray; malocclusion; the effect of 
a neglected cavity; proper toothbrushing; 
health education in the community; den- 
tistry for teen-agers; the list of dental 
health practices recommended by the 
Council on Dental Health. 

32 frames, b & w, 1947. From Ameri- 
can Dental Assoc., and Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. 


TEN LITTLE PEOPLE AND THEIR TEETH 


This is an artistically drawn and very 
well planned filmstrip suitable for young 
children of preschool, kindergarten, and 
primary school age. The pictures are at- 
tractive and self-explanatory. A situation 
is graphically presented in a number of 
frames, then followed by the simple title: 
“Which five are wise? Why?” : 

Ten children are shown, of whom five 
pursue one course and five another. For 
example, five drink milk, five soda; five 
brush their teeth, five do not; five play 
indoors, eating candy; five plav outdoors, 
eating apples. Then a dentist is pictured 
talking to the children, but instead of 
telling what he is saying, the filmstrip 
asks: “What do you think the dentist 
said to them?” After the dentist’s talk, 
all ten eat apples, drink milk, brush their 
teeth, and go to the dentist. The message 
is presented to the young audience with 
the final question, “Are you wise or fool- 
ish?” 

By presenting attractively drawn fig- 
ures in good color, by allowing for a 
great deal of audience participation, and 
keeping the minimal amount of text 
simple so that it can be used at various 
levels, by stressing a few simple but im- 
portant concepts, this filmstrip has made 
an important contribution to the teaching 
of dental health to very young children. 

33 frames, color. National Film Board 
of Canada for the Dental Health Divi- 
a Dept. of National Health and Wel- 

are, 


As a member of the Oral Hygiene Commit- 
tee of Greater N. Y., the American Society of 
Dentistry for Children, the American Public 
Health Assoc. and the American Academy of 
Dental Medicine, Dr. Joel Freedman has con- 
tributed uniquely to advancing the use of a.v. 
aids in the dental profession. The team of Dr. 
Joel and Dr. Florence B. (Mrs.) Freedman edits 
FILM NEWS’ Dental Health department. 
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“—pleasing pictures, and captions easy to read.”— 
From STRONG TEETH (see review below). 


THE TEETH 


Based on the motion picture THE 
TEETH, this is a well-planned teaching 
filmstrip. It begins with the statement 
that questions will be asked later, and 
gives the audience an outline of what will 
be shown. Suitable for high school stu- 
dents and for adults, it contains a good 
deal of information. It has several me- 
dial reviews, as well as a final review, 
as well as suggestions for future study 
and follow-up activities. Because of this, 
separate parts of the films may be shown 
to visualize certain units in hygiene 
classes, 

Contents are as follows: The develop- 
ment of the teeth from the embryo 
through infaney and childhood; tooth 
structure; types of teeth and when they 
erupt; a review of this part of the film. 
Next comes a section on tooth decay, and 
diet, followed by a review. Care of the 
teeth follows, with the contribution of 
the dentist, toothbrushing (demonstrated 
by a dentist on. models, and by a child), 
and the X-Ray. The end is a general 
review. 

Except for an error in frame 77 (the 
statement that decayed teeth may cause 
rheumatism, ete.—a theory which has 
been questioned since this filmstrip was 
made)—the information given is accurate, 
and very well presented. Subtitles are 
short, effective, and printed directly on 
the picture frame. This filmstrip is par- 
ticularly good as a serious, factual, teach- 
ing device. 

78 frames, b & W, 1948. From Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


STRONG TEETH © 


This filmstrip is suitable for elemen- 
tary grades. By means of pleasing pic- 
tures and captions which are easy to 
read, the filmstrip shows a visit of two 
children to the dentist, who cleans the 
teeth of one, and fills a small cavity for 
the other. The filmstrip goes on to show 
the structure of a tooth, and how to. brush 
teeth (telling children to brush teeth twice 
a day, instead of after each meal as in 
current practice). The film also stresses 
good diet. It ends with a review based 
on pictures (without captions) which 
have appeared earlier in the filmstrip. 

36 frames, b & w. Young America 
Films, Primary Health Series. 
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YOUR TEETH AND YOUR HEALTH 


Beginning with a long introductory 
message on two separate frames, this film- 
strip by means of photographs, diagrams, 
and captions, illustrates certain phases 
of dental care for the elementary and 
Jr. High School student. Though it lacks 
humor or any story element, it includes 
important concepts which children of this 
age need to acquire. In addition to the 
usual elements of diet, toothbrushing, 
eare of one’s toothbrush, and regular ex- 
amination and treatment by a dentist, 
this filmstrip includes the relationship be- 
tween thumb sucking and lip biting and 
malocclusion. Several frames are given 
over to an appeal for emulation of the 
airline pilot and of career girls, whose 
teeth and health must be good. 

Dentists and teachers who use this film- 
strip should be prepared to explain that 
the seal of acceptance of the ADA on 
dentifrices, which the filmstrip tells its 
audience to look for, is no longer being 
used. 

The filmstrip ends with a list of dental 
health habits to be memorized, and a gen- 
eral review. Sections of this film may be 
used independently, in connection with 
specifie lessons. 

62 frames, b & w. Edited by the Amer- 
ican Dental Assoc. From Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. (Dental Health 
Series). 


THE TEETH 


In attractive color, and with well drawn 
pictures and diagrams, this filmstrip be- 
gins by showing the functions of the 
teeth: to aid in mastication and in speech, 
and to improve appearance. It goes on 
to show the growth and development of 
the teeth at different ages, how teeth do 
their work, and tooth structure. Care of 
the teeth, and the importance of proper 
diet follow. The progress of decay is ex- 
plained, with emphasis on caries preven- 
tion and the saving of teeth. The impor- 
tance of regular visits to the dentist is 
stressed. 

This is an excellent teaching film, suit- 
able for the upper elementary, Jr. High 
School grades. The diagrams are clear, 
and the information correct. The film- 
strip ends with a review. In addition to 
being used as a whole, it may be sepa- 
rated into sections suitable for use with 
certain lessons. 

43 frames, color, 1951. From Young 
America Films, Inc. 


X-RAY ON TEETH 


This filmstrip shows that infected teeth 
may be the source of many diseases, and 
stresses the importance of the X-Ray in 
finding the infection. Photographs show 
the X-Rays being taken, as well as the 
actual X-Rays of infected teeth. Though 
this film is dated, even obsolete in certain 
respects, it is valuable in demonstrating 
the importance of the X-Ray. 


27 frames. From Eye Gate House, Inc. 


... you have good edu- 
cational films that need 
TV distribution .. . 


contact: TELEVISION DEPARTMENT 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


| ESS 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 West 46th Street © New Yerk 19, N.Y. 
959 Seward Street © Hellyweed 38, Calif. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? | 

JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE MORTONS MAKE SOME CHANGES . 


Using the story form, this sound film- 
strip stresses the need for dental care of 
an entire family. The dentist explains 
to them how infected teeth affect health. 
By means of clear diagrams and explana- 
tions, he shows types of dental infections, 
and the ailments that can be caused by 
infected teeth. He stresses proper diet as 
well as dental care, and shows that bet- 
ter health and better appearance follow 
proper dental care. This filmstrip is suit- _ 
able for high school students, and adults. 

27 minutes, with sound. From the 
American Dental Assoc. 


THE USE OF A TOOTHBRUSH 


The accompanying Teachers Guide is 
very important as there are no subtitles. 
The color in this filmstrin is excellent. 
The analogies are very good. The tooth- 
brushing technique is well illustrated. The 
use of dental floss is stressed. As this 
filmstrip has no titles the speaker can 
employ his own commentary. 

This filmstrip can be used for upper 
grades of elementary school and Jr. High 
Schools. 

30 frames, color. Dental Board of the 
United Kingdom (“Dental Health Edu- 
cation” Series). 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


TURN-TABLE TIPS 


HE phonograph turn-table plays a 
| oe important part in good sound 
reproduction than most people realize. 
Two basic considerations are mandatory: 
(1) that the turn-table revolve at a con- 
stant speed, and (2) that it be absolutely 
level. Unless these two conditions are 
met, poor sound reproduction and, what 
is worse, rapid record wear are bound to 
result. 

Constaney of speed is a matter that is 
usually fixed in most motors (the more 
expensive units have controls by means 
of which the speed ean be slightly in- 
ereased or retarded). However, even the 
cheaper motors are usually dependable as 
to deliverance of a uniform, as well as 
aceurate, speed. Pitch, incidentally, is 
altered by turn-table speed. 

Should the turn-table happen to be out 
of true (slanted or tilted) even slightly, 
the needle-point will be forced to ride 
and exert more pressure, hence wear, on 
one side of the grooves than the other .. . 
a condition to be avoided at all costs. 
Only when the turn-table is true and 
level can the needle ride the grooves fully, 
uniformly and correctly. 

To check this point, place a spirit-level 
on the turn-table itself and test for level 
as the turn-table revolves . . . with the 
spirit-level riding on top. The ideal con- 
dition is where the bubble in the spirit- 
level remains in a fixed nosition at all 
times as it rides around. Admittedly, a 
perfect score in this matter is difficult to 
achieve . . . but it is the target at which 
to aim for utmost fidelity of sound, and 
minimum of groove and needle wear. 


QUO VADIS, Dramatic Highlights: 
two 10-in. MGM discs +E-134. 


MGM Records recently released back- 
ground music taken from the sound track of 
MGM’s Qvo VapIs, and has now followed 
that disc with this set of two 10-in. dises 
featuring the dramtaic highlights, also taken 
from the actual sound track used in the 
spectacular film production. These excerpts 
give a tightly-knit panoramic view of the 
memorable story of the triumph of the early 
Christian martyrs over the cruelty of Nero. 
The cast is, obviously, the same as that which 
appeared in the screen version, including 
Rebert Taylor, Deborah Kerr, Felix Aylmer, 
Finlay Currie, Leo Glenn, ete. The accom- 
panying musical score was composed and 
conducted by Dr. Miklas Rosza. Walter 
Pidgeon speaks the introduction written 
especially for this recording. Here is another 

. as well as important .. . addition to 
your collection of recordings taken from 
film sound tracks. (Also available in 78 rpm 
—MGM #134 and 45 rpm—K #134). 
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THE FOG BOAT: 10-in. Children’s 
Record Guild, +CRG-1027 (78 rpm). 


Designed for the 2-4 age group, this 
fascinating dise presents the story of harbor 
activities in a manner that promotes active 
listener participation and creative play. 
Tuneful songs include THE TuG Boat, THE 
FREIGHTER, THE BELL Bovuy and the ENGINE 
Sonc. Adapted from a story by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell with music by Harry 
Gable, narrative and singing are by Denise 
Alexander assisted by David Anderson, Nor- 
man Rose and Lee Sweetland. The words 
are printed on the back of the disc sleeve. 


Edward Lee Natay, distinguished Navajo artist, 
records Indian chants under Arizona Recording‘s 
label (see review below). 


INDIAN TRIBAL CHANTS: 10-in. Can- 
yon disc (Arizona Recording Produc- 
tions). 


New, original, authentic and fascinating 
... are only a few of the words that can be 
truthfully used to describe this dise (avail- 
able also in 78 rpm). Recorded in Arizona 
by Raymond A. Boley, it presents eight 
Indian dances representing the Pueblos, 
Hopis, Navajos, Kiowas, Tewas, Zunis and 
Santa Ana Pueblos. The collection reveals 
the variety of Indian music, contrary to 
popular thought that it is all of the same 
pattern. From the nostalgic, slow rhythms 
of the Zunt Sunrise to the fast-paced 
Kiowa Rovunp Dance and the still faster 
Hop Harvest DANcE and Hopt BASKET 
Dance, a splendid cross-section of authentic 
Indian music is revealed through the artistry 
of Edward Lee Natay, distinguished Navajo 
artist. This recording is characterized by 
excellence in preserving the original sound 
with fidelity and accuracy, and represents 
an ideal medium with which to become 
familiar with this typically American music 

. of which all too little is known. 


INVISIBLE WONDERLAND — MOLE- 
CULES: two 10-in. Rexford Records of 
Knowledge discs (78 rpm) in Album 


Ingeniously dramatized and_ technically 
accurate in every scientific detail, these 
discs stand as a notable achievement in the 
utilization of audio teaching aids. Jane 
talking with her father, becomes extremely 
small; eventually the size of a molecule . . . 
in much the same manner as Alice was 
fantasied in her wonderland episodes. She 
meets ‘‘Marty Molecule’’ who answers her 
numerous questions; also in the manner of 
Alice except that Jane’s discourse is factual, 
instead of fantasy. The cast includes William 
Aubin, Florence Williams, Stanley Burns 
and Leonard Fabian. Dramatized and direc- 
ted by Robert E. Weil, with music by Avenir 
De Monfred, the production was under the 
supervision of Nanette Guilford. The second 
in this Science Factuat Series titled 
Atoms (two 10-in. Rexford Records of 
Knowledge in Album #2 — #ROK-14) is 
based upon a similar treatment, in which 
‘Mr. Atom’’ explains the 92 elements. 
Again fantasy is the medium upon which 
the scientific explanations are laid, making 
for entertaining listening as well as easy 
absorption of information. Atomic energy is 
briefly explained, and how it will be used for 
the general good. This series cannot be too 
highly recommended to teachers and parents 
seeking a formula for elementary scientific 
study for their children. 


PIONEERS AND EXPLORERS: two 
10-in. Rexford Records of Knowledge 
discs (78 rpm) in Album ROK-1. 


A most useful and educational set of dises 
for youngsters. Equally valuable in the class- 
room and the home, the discs carry music 
and verses (printed on the inside of the 
double, colorful paper album) outlining 
the lives and achievements of famous 
pioneers and explorers such as Daniel Boone, 
Sam Houston, David Crockett, Lewis & 
Clark, Christopher Columbus, Ferdinand 
Magellan, Vasco de Balboa and Ponce de 
Leon. These dises bring to life, in an enter- 
taining manner, correlated historical data 
that can be used as a means of furthering 
book study of these famous men. 


COME TO THE PARTY: 10-in. Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild dise ##CRG-5032 
(78 rpm). 


Here is a lively interesting and tuneful 
recording, told and sung by Oscar Brand, 
featuring 12-year old David Anderson and 
the Gene Lowell Singers. A folk song is sung 
for the big holiday of each month, and pro- 
vides the incentive for a party for each holi- 
day. Slanted toward the 5-8 age group, this 
recording will be of special interest and 
value in kindergartens and initial grade 
classes, as well as in the home. The words 
of the songs are carried on the back of the 
colorful dise sleeve. 
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TELEVISION (Cont.) 


FCDA top audio-visual production men 
—Division Director Jesse Butcher, TV 
Branch Head Harold Azine, and Assis- 
tant Alvin Lapin—emphasize that “closed 
circuit” shows are the best means of reach- 
ing interested audiences since theater 
managers can advertise the show before its 
presentation. In this manner specifie pro- 
fessional groups—doctors, nurses, labora- 
tory technicians, engineers, and others— 
as well as the civil defense volunteer—can 
be forwarded exact training information 
to fit their category. 

Audio-visual specialists also turn out 
short orientation films for TV use, cover 
CD news events, and other miscellaneous 
activities as well as beam out special 
messages of Administrator Caldwell and 
other top CD personnel. 

Working closely with TV is the FCDA’s 
film program under motion picture branch 
chief, Howard Johnson.* Its activities are 
pyramiding, its audiences increasing daily. 
It is FCDA’s radio branch at present, 
however, which—for audience volume— 
holds top berth. This branch, headed by 
Stephen MeCormick, turns out recorded 
programs for 2,400 radio stations across 
the nation. Some 100 million sets in the 
United States are served by approximate- 
ly 2,900 stations, as against 108 TV out- 
lets reaching an estimated 14 million TV 
receivers. 


SDG ACCLAMATION 


HE Sereen Directors Guild has re- 

elected as president, for the fourth 
consecutive year, Mr. Jack Glenn, sen- 
ior director of the March of Time. The 
entire roster of officers was also re-elected, 
by acclamation. They are: 

Dana Noyes, first vice-pres; Leslie 
Roush, second v.p; Alexander Gansell, 
reeording see; Hans Mandell, correspond- 
ing see; Edward Seward, treas. Con- 
tinuing on the Board of Governors are: 
Joseph E. Henaberry, Herbert Kerkow, 
Warren Murray, George L. George, Wil- 
liam Resnick. Re-elected to the auditing 
committee are: Henwar Rodakiewicz, 
Redmond Farrar and Paul Falkenberg. 


DENTAL LIBRARY 


HE American Dental Association 

(222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11) is 
making more than 100 copies of 29 dif- 
ferent films available through its newly- 
organized film library. In addition to films, 
slide series and filmstrips will be obtain- 
able on a rental basis, according to Dr. 
Donald Washburn, director of the Bureau 
of Library and Indexing Service. 

Miss Helaine Levin, formerly midwest 
editor of Firm News, will be in charge of 
collecting and developing new material. 
Miss Levin is a graduate of Hunter Col- 
lege, holds a Master’s from Columbia 


University, and is widely experienced in 


working with films. 


* See Film News, Sept., 1951 
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SLANDER SETTLEMENT 


R. Paul A. Wagner, former president 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
has been paid $50,000 in settlement of a 
libel and slander suit which received na- 
tionwide attention last Spring. 
Formerly Educational Sales Director 
of the Bell & Howell Co., Dr. Wagner 
became the nation’s youngest college presi- 
dent two years ago at the age of 31. The 
settlement frees Dr. Wagner to return to 
the field of education and he has accepted 
an appointment as executive director of 
a national educational project, the details 
of which will be announced shortly. 


DR. PAUL WAGNER 
HEADS FILM COUNCIL 


HE Board of Trustees of the 

Film Council of America have 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Paul A. Wagner, former Rollins Col- 
lege president, to the post of Execu- 
tive Director, at FCA’s Chicago head- 
quarters, 

This organization is supported by 
funds from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education and by con- 
tributions from the film industry. Its 
purpose is the production, distribution, 
and utilization of quality films for in- 
formational purposes. Almost 100 ex- 
istent community councils throughout 
the country will implement the new 
program of the FCA through research 
on film use, formation of Film Festi- 
vals, and establishment of film infor- 
mation centers. It is hoped that, with- 
in the next 10 years, 1,000 communi- 
fies will be using films regularly for | 
understanding of local, national and 
international problems. 


N.Y. FILM COUNCIL ACTIVE 


FRANK Rogers, Jr., vice-pres. of 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp. (NYC) 
discussed and demonstrated Magnastrip- 
ing, pioneer development in putting sound 
onto film, at the February meeting of the 
N. Y. Film Council. (See page 20). 
Commander Noe proved conclusively 
and entertainingly at the March meeting, 
that “the keys of teaching rest in the 
field of human engineering’’ and latest in 
audio-visual “gadgetry’’ that the Armed 
Forees have developed in their experi- 
mental Center at Port Washington. 


For Civil Defense Organizations 
and Atomic Energy Study Groups: 
@ 4 up-to-date filmstrips on control of atomic 


for descriptive brochure write 
FILM PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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... and Radiant Screens are good screens! 
Radiant’s “Million Mirror” screen surface 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 
absorbing it. As a result, your pictures 
fairly leap from the screen with startling 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

There’s a Radiant Screen for every need, 
from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer 
today! 


Send for FREE Sample 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


NEW SOUND HORIZONS 


by LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


narrow stripe of iron oxide is opening 
A up new horizons in the motion picture 
field. For the first time, non-technicians will 
be able to add a sound track on any film, be 
it 35mm, 16mm or 8mm. Projection speed of 
24 frames per second, although advisable, 


will not be mandatory for good sound, and 
films shot at 16 frames per second will be 
able to have sound added. To get the com- 
plete story of Magna-Striping and what it 
will mean to the field of motion pictures 
let us first look at the existing methods 


EXISTING SYSTEMS — OFFICIAL VS. MAGNETIC 


If a piece of motion picture film used for 
sound projection were held up to the light, 
a long line or track would be seen on one 
edge of the film. The track would be either 
a variable area or variable density, the two 
standards in the field. Variable area tracks 
consist of a long oscillating line running the 
length of the sound take, and variable 
density tracks contain horizontal bands of 
varying densities that run the full width 
of the track for the length of the sound 
take. When light is projected through the 
sound track as the film is run in the projec- 
tor, a photo electric cell changes the varia- 
tions in light, to variations in electric cur- 
rents. In recording, the process is reversed: 
an electronic impulse is converted to light 
which is photographed on the film. In other 
words, the sound track on film is a photo- 
graphic recording of sound. 

When sound is recorded on film it is done 
either single or double system. Single system 
or newsreel type sound is when both picture 
and sound track are recorded at the same 
time in the same camera. Newsreel companies 
and a few producers use this method of 
shooting for on-the-spot coverage. Single 
system sound however has two serious draw- 
backs: one is the difficult task of editing, 
the other is the poor quality of its sound. 
Sound stock requires a very fine grain 
emulsion which to date has been manu- 
factured only in the slower film speeds, The 
picture, on the other hand, requires a more 
sensitive emulsion that will permit the 
camera to be operated under normal lighting 
conditions. Fast films are by nature grainier 
than slow films. Something has to be com- 
promised where only one film can be used, 
and it usually is the sound that suffers. 
When two separate units are used—one being 
sound recorder, the other the motion picture 
camera, and both are synchronized to operate 
at the same speed, we are talking about 
double system sound. This method of picture 
making permits the most ideal film to be 
used both in the sound recorder and the 
eamera. Almost all professional motion 
pictures are made in this manner. Double 
system methods give the best quality sound 
and picture, but the necessity of extra equip- 
ment adds to the cost of production. 
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Once the film with its optical track is 
ready for projection the problems do not 
cease. Assuming a near perfect track is 
made by the most competant sound man on 
the best film available, and developed under 
the most careful supervision in the labora- 
tory, trouble is still awaiting. The trouble 
arises in the form of dirt, dust and scratches 
through general handling, not to speak of 
the oil and scratches that will be picked up 
in projection. This disturbs the light trans- 
mission on the optical track and causes dis- 
tortion and noise. Thus good optical sound 
on let us say 35mm film when heard in the 
best theatres is restricted on the high end 
to about 6000 cycles to eliminate as much 
distortion and noise as possible. 16mm photo- 
graphic film under ideal conditions rarely 
exceeds 4500 cycles. 

The quality of magnetic track far exceeds 
anything heretofore found possible with any 
type of photographic sound. 16mm _ film 
traveling at 24 frames per second can 
readily record and reproduce frequencies of 
7000-8000 cycles with extremely low noise 
level and distortion. Even at silent speeds 
of 16 frames per second, better response is 
attained than with good photographic trtck 
running at 24 frames. Even 8mm Magna- 
Stripe produces amazing quality. The small 
25 mil stripe placed outside the sprocket 
holes when run at 24 frames sounds compar- 
able to most home radios. 

In comparing any two technical processes, 
it is important that all the facts be known. 
Magna-Stripe is an adaptation of magnetic 
sound to motion picture release prints. 
Magnetic recording is no stranger to the 
motion picture industry. In double system 
sound, tape and magnetic film recorders 
have already taken the place of photographic 
film recorders for original recording. The 
tape is then re-recorded to photographic 
film for release. Much time and effort have 
been saved in this method of shooting but 
still the final end is the optical track and 
its problems. Re-recording on a magnetic 
stripe on the release print would solve these 
problems. Let us look into the properties and 
mechanics of this process called Magna- 
Stripe to see why magnetic sound tracks 
would be superior to optical sound tracks. 


HOW IT’S DONE 


The material that permits recording on 
magnetic tracks is iron oxide which is 
bonded to the surface of the of the motion 
picture film. By electrically changing 
magnetic fields in the iron oxide, it is pos- 
sible electronically to record sound on the 
magnetic stripe. This eliminates all of the 
complications of film grain, speed, develop- 
ment, and dirt and dust are no longer a 
factor. There is nothing visual to be con- 
cerned with, as in the optical track. 

In physical construction the 16mm mag- 
netic stripe is either 100 or 50-thousandths 
of an inch wide in the standard sound track 
area. The 100 mil stripe is employed where 
magnetic sound only is desired. The 50 mil 
stripe permits the retention of a photo- 
graphic track and the addition of magnetic. 
On the opposite edge of the film outside the 
sprocket holes is a stripe 25-thousandths of 
and inch wide which is termed ‘‘ The balanc- 
ing Stripe.’’ Since the coating of magnetic 
oxide has a thickness of about 6-tenthou- 
sandths of an inch, this second stripe is 
essential to insure smooth uniform reeling 
and flat passage of the film through the 
projector gate. 

Recording sound on the track is very 
simple and all that is required is the mag- 
netic projector that projects the film on the 
screen. This machine has the same general 
characteristics as any sound projector, but 
a magnetic sound unit has been added to 
the regular optical unit. RCA and Bell & 
Howell have machines already on the market, 
with others such as Ampro and Victor to 
follow soon. Almost no experience is re- 
quired for the operator to put sound on the 
film, although mixing etc. will take a certain 
amount of skill. How unlike optical tracks, 
where only professional sound engineers 
would even think of handling the recording 
operations,, If a mistake is made on the 
magnetic track it is simple matter to 
erase and re-record the part in error. You 
ean’t erase an optical track, and an error 


(Continued on page 21) 
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16mm Magnastripe—The wide strips (left) is the 
recording track. The narrow one outside the 
sprocket holes (right) is used merely for balancing. 


NEW SOUND HORIZONS 
(Continued frm page 20) 


in recording is both expensive and time- 
consuming. 

Of interest to the amateur in particular 
is the striping of double perforated 16mm 
film with two 25-mil stripes outside the 
sprocket holes. This, of course, opens a 
whole new field since thousands of feet of 
silent library films can now have sound added 
(Note: existing magnetic projectors do not 
reproduce this type of film with professional 
quality. It is expected, however, that equip- 
ment to satisfactorily handle these tracks 
will shortly be available.) 


PROFESSIONAL 


From the standpoint of the professional 
film producer, cost of productions will come 
tumbling down. Really low budget films will 
be practical. Magna-Striping will eventually 
be added to unexposed emulsions so that 
single system films of top quality can be 
shot. It is interesting to note that developing 
baths have no adverse effect on Magna- 
Stripe. Double system sound will lose practi- 
eally nothing in re-recording from original 
magnetic to the Magna-Stripe on the release 
print. Another interesting use of Magna- 
Stripe is the tentative recording of tracks 
on work-prints for timing and editing pur- 

Rushes shown to a client might be 
more palatable with a sound. track. 35mm 
films circulating in foreign countries can 
have as many as four tracks on one film, 
three megnetic and one optical, each in a 
different language. They can be played 
separately, or all at once with earphones 
for use in assemblies such as the United Na- 
tions. Countries with many dialects would 
need but one film, which would be a big step 
forward. 16mm film can have two magnetic 
and one optical track for the same kind of 
work. 

Film rental libraries will find that the 
good sound quality of their prints will last 
many times longer with the magnetic track, 
and T.V. will get a welcome break. 


DISCUSSION 


Because Magna-Striping is still a new 
process many questions have been asked 
about the drawbacks of the process. Actually, 
there are very few that the future can’t 
correct. At present there are not enough 
projectors but these are rolling off the as- 
sembly line... .. Recording duplicate prints 
now take longer than optical tracks but this 
is being worked on and shortly the sound 
may be recorded as rapidly as optical print- 
ing. . . . What about accidental erasures? 
Very unlikely, with present equipment and, 
as long as the film is kept in a can, it is 
well protected against magnetic disturbances. 
. . . How about standardizations of magnetic 
tracks? The standards have already been 
set by the’ projector manufacturers and 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp. working through 
the Engineering Committees of the Society 
of Motion Picture and TV Engineers. .. . 
The actual length of time to have Magna- 


(Concluded, bottom next col.) 
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Whats New... 


NEW PEERLESS PROCESS 
RESTORES SHRUNKEN FILM 


PROCESS has been developed by 

which motion picture negatives 
stored for use in vaults and considered 
unusable because of excess shrinkage, 
may be reconditioned to permit making 
commercially acceptable prints on con- 
tinuous contact-printing equipment. The 
treatment is called “Peer-Renu’’ and a 
patent is pending. 

Peerless Film Processing Corporation 
announces that it is offering this treat- 
ment at its New York plant, 130 West 
46th Street, New York 36, and at its 
West Coast Branch, 959 Seward Street, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Advisory service 
on the possibility of restoring such nega- 
tives to economic usefulness is without 
charge. 

Extensive tests in which the company 
had the cooperation of skilled observers 
from outside its organization indicate 
that ‘‘Peer-Renu’’ will reduce the 
amount of shrinkage by 25% to 40%. 
Where this brings the shrinkage down to 
1% or less, commercially acceptable 
prints can usually be made on a con- 
tinuous printer. Reducation to sub- 
stantially below 1% permits production 
of prints even more satisfactory as to 
definition. The treatment is applicable to 
both 16mm and 35mm. It is also ap- 
plicable to duplicating positives, to 
Kodachrome and other color originals, 
and even to color prints that have 
shrunken beyond projector tolerance. 

It is believed that ‘‘Peer-Renu’’ will 
make available for Television and for 
motion picture industry revivals many 
film subjects that previously would have 
been impracticable or too costly to re- 
produce satisfactorily. 

‘*Peer-Renu’’ is the invention of 
Victor C. Krupa, Vice President of Peer- 
less, and inventor of the company’s 
Peerless Film Treatment, in widespread 
use since 1934 to protect film against 
damage and deterioration. 

A free brochure, ‘‘Thar’s Gold In 
Them Old Films!’’ will be sent on re- 
quest to the company’s main office at 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


SOUND HORIZONS 
(Concluded) 


Striping put on your film is no more than 
48 hours after it has been received at the 
Reeves Soundcraft plant at Springdale, Conn. 


. - . The cost is 34%4¢ a foot for any size 
and type whether it be black and white or 
color, 16 or 8 mm in width. This writer has 
been very impressed with Magna-Striping, 
and predicts a new era in sound because of 
it. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


FILMS 
Proudly Announces 


The Exclusive Distribution of these 
outstanding 


GERMAN FILM CLASSICS 
in 16mm 


THE CABINET OF 
DR. CALIGARI 


Directed by Robert Wien 
Starring 
Werner Krauss, Conrad Veidt, 
Friedrich Feher, Lil Dagover, 
Rudolf Klein-Rogge 


One of the most renowned films of all time, 
produced in 1919. Influenced by the im- 
pressionist art movement of post World 
War | in Germany. A classic in the history 
of the motion picture medium. 

“One of the three most famous of all 
films.”—Film Notes—Museum of Modern Art 


Rental—$30.00 Sale—Apply 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Produced by UFA 
Directed by F. W. Murnau 


Starring 
Emil Jannings, Maly Delschaft 

(1924) 
This film inaugurated a revolution in film 
making, breaking with the past in both 
technique and theory. Reflects a new real- 
ism with social consciousness in post war 
Germany in the twenties. A “must” in the 
study of world cinema. 
“The story grips one from beginning to end 
—a jubilant finish—a masterpiece.” 

—N. Y. Times 


Sale—Apply 


“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


(German Dialogue with English Titles) 
Directed by Joseph von Sternberg 
Starring 
Marlene Dietrich 
and Emil Jannings 
(1929) 

Based upon the famous novel by Heinrich 
Mann, “Professor Unrath,” this film estab- 
lished the careers of von Sternberg and his 
protege, Dietrich. A penetrating picture of 
social decay. One of the most famous films 

of the great German period. 
“It is a powerful drama, dynamic in direc- 


Rental—$30.00 


tion, presentation, performance . . . one of 
the finest achievements . . Magazine 
Rental—$45.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 ; 
Dept. FN 


gee 


For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 


16mm Sound Films on 
subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 

“Fight in Malaya” 

~* 

“Report on Hong Kong” 

“Ceylon The New Dominion” 
EUROPE 

“Where Britain Stands” 

“Will Europe Unite” 

“When You Went Away” 
EDUCATION 

“Education for Living” 

“Fight For A Fuller Life” 
INDUSTRY 

“Fabrics of The Future” 
WOMEN 

“Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 

“Scotland Yard” 


WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 


information fill in the 
coupon below and return to 


' 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send information on This Modern Age to:— 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


Fd 
z 
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Trade Notes... 


ws Film Publishers, Inc. (25 Broad St., N.Y. 
4) has ben reorganized, is now under the 
management of Kenneth Alan Silver, prin- 
cipal stockholder and new president. Pre- 
vious owners and officers are no longer 
associated with the company. New associ- 
ates are Ruth B. Lein, former Director of 
Promotion for Young America, and Mil- 
dred L. Kiefer, specialist in a.v. require- 
ments of national organizations. 

= Princeton Film Center, Inc. (Princeton, 
N.J.) announces, through Jack Barlass, ex. 
vice-pres., the appointment of Sherman 
Price as N.Y. sales manager (offices, 300 
Park Ave.). Until recently Mr. Price was 
president of Teletran, Inc. 

m= Silver Burdett Co. (N.Y.C.) has ap- 
pointed Melvin L. Rizzie—former v.p. of 
the N.Y. A-V Council and director of A-V 
Education, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N.Y.—as director of the company’s 
new Audio-Visual Division. 


m= Pathescope Productions (N.Y.C.) has 
opened a midwest office at 2536 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, under the supervision of 
Bob Polatsek, formerly of Fuller, Smith & 
Ross, and onetime editor of American 
Camera Trade. 


we Jerry Fairbanks Productions (Los An- 
geles) has appointed George Ellis—former 
sales manager of Ziv Radio-TV Produc- 
tions—as manager of the new Eastern sales 
and service offices Fairbanks has set up in 
New York at 551 Fifth Ave. 


m Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) has named Ralph Wagner, 
former social science teacher of Danville, 
Ill. district manager for Missouri, replac- 
ing Dolph Lain who goes to Portland as 
manager of EBF and Films Ine. activities 
in Oregon. 


w Sterling Television Co. (N.Y.C.) has ap- 
pointed Richard Carlton to a new execu- 
tive post to organize and develop a Film 
Library, which will become the Stock Shot 
Division of the company. Mr. Carlton 
comes to Sterling from National Screen 
Service where, since 1946, he was Assistant 
Adv. Director. Before the war he was with 
Columbia Pictures Corp. for five years. ... 
Edward Greenhill has been named by Saul 
Turrell, Sterling’s president, as Advertis- 
ing Manager, to direct the advertising and 
sales promotion activities of Sterling Tele- 
vision, and Sterling Films—the education- 
al, and 16mm retail division. Mr. Greenhill 
has been working on direct mail promotion 
for the company over the past year. 

= Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. national staff 
has a new Assistant Director of the Visual 
Aids Section in Mrs. Doris Callahan Car- 
duner, formerly a motion picture project 
supervisor with the U.S. Army, Reorienta- 
tion Division (Japan). She was also editor 
of the Scout Troop Information Program 
for the Far East in Tokyo, and has done 
seript and promotion for Film Publishers, 


Ine. 


leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
Exclusive Distributor of Open City, Paris 1900, 
Orpheus, Bicycle Thief, Emperor's Nightingale. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Cl 6-4868 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


# Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Inc.— 
now at 351 West 4lst., N.Y. 36. 


= Films, Inc.—formerly 330 W. 42nd, now 
351 W. 4ist., N.Y. 36. 


ms Eye Gate House, Inc.—from 330 W. 
42nd, N.Y.C. after 20 years of occupancy, 
to their own 2-story and basement building 
at 2716 Forty-First Ave., Long Island City, 
N.Y. (on May 23rd). 


= Dimensions, Inc.—1408 East 43rd St., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


WILLARD COOK DEAD 


ILLARD Cook, “father of the non- 

theatrical film,” died on Feb. 20 
at his home in New Rochelle (N. Y.). He 
was 80 years of age. 

Mr. Cook’s interest in nontheatrical 
films and their potentialities for the 
publie traced back to a demonstration by 
Pathe Freres of Paris, which he witnessed 
in London in 1912. Mr. Cook brought 
back some of the 28mm Pathescope ma- 
chines and established the Pathescope Co. 
of America, also the Pathescope Libraries, 
to supply films. Until Alexander Victor 
brought out his 28mm Victor Home 
Cinema machine, Mr. Cook was alone in 
the field. 


NAVA FILM CONFERENCE 
April 25-26, Hotel New Yorker, N.Y.C. 


Discussion of trade problems among com- 
mercial film libraries and film sources. At- 
tendance restricted to NAVA members and 
invited guests. General chairman: Harold 
Baumstone, Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 18. 


Whats New... 


_ KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 


ws Florman and Babb (70 W. 45th St., N.Y.) 
are the North and South American distribu- 
tors of a very handy motion picture calcula- 
tor, the Kelly Cine Caleulator—designed by 
W. B. Pollard and Skeets Kelly, British 
cameramen. It consists of two rotatable 
plastic dises about 414” in diameter, riveted 
together in the center. On one side of the 
card is printed the hyper-focal distance and 
depth of focus for seven lenses ranging from 
25mm to 100mm focal length. The range 
covered is from f-2 down to f-1l. ... On 
the other side of the calculator are several 
more scales dealing with (1) Film used per 
second, (2) Aperture scale, (3) Filter factor 
scale, (4 Shutter angles, (5) Camera speeds, 
(6) Incident Key light, (7) Field of view 
calibrations for 14 lenses from 24mm-200mm, 
at all distances from 1-500 feet. In all, 14 
different scales are included, equivalent to 
40 pages of printed material. A good buy, 
this calculator sells for $3.95. 


: SOON 1o BE RELeasee! 
wpurkey—Key ro the Middle 
East” 
“future of 1,000,000 Africans” 
“British, Are They Artistic” 
“Challenge in Nigeria” 
«Riddle of Japan” 
“Gambling” 
“Jamaica problem” 
“Antarctic Whalehunt” 
Q “True Face of Japan” 
run. 
20 minut approximate 
3 
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...and like Julius Caesar, Bolex came, saw and has conquered the 
television field. 


For when television expanded, 16mm film was given the nod over 
35mm in most telecasting stations. From once-a-week movies to 
once-a-day burns up material at a terrific rate. On-the-scene filming 
calls for cameras that are portable, versatile, and adaptable. 


To a remarkably high degree the plus-feature engineering of the 
Bolex H-16 preceded T. V. technical needs: 


Single claw and sprocket accepts single perfor- 
ated sound film without expensive conversion. 


Shutter and speed controls give great 
flexibility for all lighting conditions. 


Time exposure, frame counter and rewind mechanisms 
make titles, animations and fades simple and sure. 


Besides its powerful 45-second spring motor run, hand winding 
forward and reverse with governor control gives continuous filming. 


Kern-Paillard Visifocus® — lenses, big and fast enough 
for any job, give clear, sharp pictures of the finest resolution. 


No wonder that Bolex — the world famous 16mm 
movie camera — has conquered Television. 


Paillard Products, Inc. 
So many exclusive features. 265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
So much engineered value. 
© Unlimited forward and reverse hand winding 
© “Visifocus’’ automatic depth of field lenses 
© Automatic film threading 
Full frame eye-level focusing 
© Time exposure setting, ® 
© Single frame setting i 
© “‘Octameter’’ finder 


10mm and 8mm 
Movie Cameras 
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lam a NAVA Dealer 


—a trained audio-visual specialist... 


Wherever you are... 


I can help you get more results 
from your AUDIO-VISUAL program 


I belong to NAVA—the long-established nation-wide organization of audio- 
visual dealers. My NAVA membership is your assurance of my reliability 
and competence. I can render many valuable services for YOU. Some of 
them are: 


CONSULTATION AND ADVICE on your problems involving audio-visual equipment and materials. 
FILMS—educational, religious, entertainment, industrial. 


REPAIR SERVICE for your equipment—electronic and mechanical repairs by trained technicians, 
with adequate stocks of replacement parts. 


EQUIPMENT RENTALS AND PROJECTION SERVICE for special occasions of all types. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE NEW ITEMS of audio-visual materials and equipment as they 
become available. 


INSTALLATIONS of your new equipment to make sure it functions properly and that your operators 
are properly trained in its use. 


For a list of NAVA members, write... 


The National Audio-Visual Association 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF SELLERS AND MAKERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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